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Beautiful Books * Home. New Reading Charts 


One Year's Sketch Book. 


A series of illustrations of the Scenes and Flowers of 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, by Ingawx E. 
JEROME, comprising forty-six full-page pictures 
9x 15 inches, original drawings, engraved in the best 
manner by John Andrews & Son. Cloth, fall gilt, 
$6.00, Tarkey morocco, or tree calf, $12.00. 


The leading gift-book of the year. The illustrations 
are of the most exquisite cha r, and are all original. 
In them, the artist, now introduced to the public for the 
first time, has reproduced with m skill some of the 
most beautiful scenes in nature,—bite of landscape and 
water-sketches, glowing in the sunlight or frosted with 
the silvery shower of the moonbeams. The volume is 
indeed a poet’s dream, and, in delicacy of conception 
and in perfectness of execution, could not be surpassed 


My Lady’s Casket 


OF FLOWERS AND JEWELS FOR HER ADORN- 
MENT. With original designs printed in colors, by 
ELEANOR W. TALBOT. Cloth, full gilt, $5.00; Tur- 
key morocco, or tree calf, $10.00. 


This is a genuine surprise. The flowers and gems of 
the boudoir are made to symbolize the virtues and 
graces of perfect womanhood. Radiant in gold and 
colors, they seem but little short of the realities. As a 
wedding present, the volume commends itself by its 
singular delicacy and refined character. It will serve 
as a unique compliment of love and courtesy between 
friends; while as a Christmas gift nothing could be 
more appropriate. 


's Kingd 
Baby’s Kingdom, 
Wherein may be chronicled by the loving mother the 
story of the events, happenings, and cunningness at- 
tending the progress of “‘My Baby,” as a memento 
for grown up a ~ Designed and illustrated by 

ANNIE F, Cox. Printed incolors. Bound in elegant 

style. Cloth and gold, $3.75. Turkey morocco, or 

tree calf, $7.50. 

Every mother should examine this beantiful and sug- 
gestive book, With what pleasure does the mother 
watch the progress of her baby through babyhood ! 
How many little things there are which she would 
wish to record,—the birth, the weight from time to 
time, the first smile, the first tooth, the first step,—and 
would do so cheerfully, if she had sucha dainty diary 
asthe“ Baby’s Kingdom.”’ The illustrations are em 


. | blematical, and the binding elegant and tasty. 


The Guest Book. 


In which may be recorded the coming and the going 
of guests, with pages for autographs, incidents, and 
sketches pertaining to pleasant visits, social circles, 
and other Eats. Designed and illustrated by 
ANNIE F. Cox. ntedin colors. Cloth, full gilt, 
$3.75. Turkey morocco, or tree calf, $7 50. 

This volume is a companion to “ Baby’s Kingdom,” 
and is intended to be a useful and ornamental house- 
hold keepsake, to be laid apon the table to “ welcome 
the coming, speed the going guest.” Kverybody is 
fond of preserving some memento of the friends who 
help to cheer the onward course of life. Such a book, 
properly use’, is indeed a treasure. In fitness of de 
sigan and in elegance »f execution, the work is all that 
could ever be desired. 


A Golden Floral Series in Silk. 


Nearer, My God, to Thee, Come into the Garden, Maud. 


Home, Sweet Home. Abide with Me. 


It was the Calm and Silent Night. 
Curfew Must Not Ring To-night, 


PRICE, EACH $3.50. 


Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


Please send a postal, for our ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE. 


CHART-PRIMER. 


Butler’s Series. 


CHARTS. 
36 Numbers, 26 <x 40 inches. Bound in Cloth. 


aan wees arranged, most beautiful and complete series of Reading Charts yet 
ed. 

. In the preparation of these Charts, the authors have had in view the most ap- 
proved modern methodsof elementary instruction in Reading, and have endeavored 
throughout not to lose sight of the main object of such charts,— namely, to teach 
children to read readily and correctly. To accomplish this, they have selected a 
limited number of familiar words and present them in a series of accurately graded 
lessons, interspersed with Reviews at regular intervals. 

In addition to the regular reading lessons, Charts of Form, Color, Script, anda 
Clock&-FPace Chart, have been added to the Series, making it as attractive as it is 
complete. 

Por additional assistance in the school-room, the Charts have been reproduced 


in book-form as a 
CHART - PRIMER. 


A copy of this Primer accompanies each set of Charts, and contains in addition 
two fac-similes of the various charts, suggestions and explanations for the use of 
teachers. The Chart Primer can also be used asa first book in reading, containing, 


as it does, everything needed for the purpose. 
This little book has been pronounced by all who have seen it to be by far the 


handsomest pictorial primer ever issued. 
Price of the Charts, a ‘ . $8.00 
Price of the Chart-Primer, 


From these prices a liberal discount will be made when the Charts are ordered in 
quantities. Specimen pages wil/ be sent free on application. 


EK. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 


1? & 19 So. Sixth St... PHILADELPHIA. 
N. E. Agent, JOHN VAUCHN, 27 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 


PERRY 


London ad Birmingham. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


The Largest and one of the Oldest Munufacturers of 


STEEL PENS 


In the World. 


STEEL PENS 
Schools = Counting - House = Artistic Writers, 


Sample Card containing 10 leading styles of Pens, 
for trial, PostT-PaID, on receipt of 4-cent stamp. 


and 755 Broadway, New York. 


matter is chaste and excellent. 


only 75 cents. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 


Ask your Stationer for DIXON’S American Graphite Pencils. 
Dixon’s Pencils for Insurance Offices. 

Dixon’s Graphite Pencils are American. 

Don’t buy Imported Pencils. Ask for Dixon’s. 

Home Industry—Dixon’s Pencils. 

Patronize American Pencils—Dixon’s. 

Dixon’s Pencils for Schools. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


JERSEHY IN. J. 


q 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., Agts. for U.S. 753 
WANTED, every one who loves sunshine and children 
to read “Sunshine for Little Children,” a quarto 10x 14, magnificently printed and profusely illus- 
trated with choice and superior engravings. A handsome chromo faces the title-page, and the reading- 
Ds 383A charm, a treasure, and a delight. Published at $2.50; our price 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & CO, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
hts, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 


— Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
pa, for three stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER 


121 Fulton & 42 Ann 8t. 


MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
“ Universal” Drawing 
, the best for free 

band drawing,— has fine, 
equal grain for pencil and 
crayon drawings. 
Stud+es of kinds. 
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Illustrated Book 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT Bos 


‘mew) NARON & CO... 19 Fulton New Vork. 


RICHARDS & 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus, 


PURE CHEMICALS. 


We beg leave to call the attention of Teachers to the fact that we have the most 
carefully selected, the most complete and largest stock of the finest Apparatus 
/ sand Chemical Reagents in the world. Personal inspection, to verify this state- 
ment, is invited. Orders for enqotes for Chemical Laberatories, Col- 
leges, and Schools filled with the greatest care, promptness, and p on. 
Illustrated Catalogues on application. 


475 eow 3098 Bowery. opp 6th St, New York. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


MANUF’R OF 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J & H. BERGHE 


and 95 John St., 
just issued. 


S BARCLAY 8ST. 


NEW YORK. 


| PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPABATUS. CATALOGUES 
Catalogue of Physical Instruments for High Schools and OF 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
Catalogue of Telescopes. SEND AND LANTERNS 
Catalogue of Anatemical Modecis. ADDREBS. IN PREPARATION. 


The Automatic School Seat. 


The “Automatic” has 
rapidly assumed the 
front rank among 
School Desks. It is 

now in use every- 
where, and its merits 


The most popular 
School Furniture in 
the market! No 
sagging of the seat, 
no awkward posi- 
tions and move- 


ments required of are every where 
the pupils! A great ‘ recognized. Send 
circular, wit 
; Neo grit; no renee. only ihly 
for sample gratis, 
French Felt Erasers. { 
Thi is, as its implies, without valves, produci 


taught us were im Ible, In allother pnmps valves are em- 

ployed, the most delicate of which require for their operation 

& pressure equal to 144 pounds totheinch. Thisis one-tenth of 

an atmosphere. Hence when nine-tenths of the air is removed 

the process of subdivision must cease, the tension of the rari. 
fied air being then in sufficient to operate the valves. 


Eckardt’s Anatomical Charts, in Accuracy, compre: - 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE CO,, 


180 Wabash Ave. BATTLE CREEE, 508 Broadway, 
CHICAGO. Michigan. ALBANY, N. Y. 


Valveless Air Pumps. 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 


indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Address 


P. O. Box 35. AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Providence, R. I. 


SILICATE BLA ARD 
Are used in all the Public and Private Schools, Colleges, CE BO. Institutions, .. ae 


Are used in Public N Philadel adopted leading 
Schools, etc., throughout the United 
BLACE DIAMOND SLATING 
Has been tested by the most prominent Colleges of New York and pronounced to be the best Slating made. 
Manufactured only by the NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE co., 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 191 Fulton Street, cor. Church New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. McShane Bell Foundry 

Bells of Pure Copper n for Chure Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 
hools, Fire Alar 

for Schools, Colleges, de. 

A. MoSnane & Co., Baltimore, Md, 


Always Satisfies. 


The best preparation for promoting the 
growth of the hair, and for restoring gray 
hair to its original color, is Hall’s Hair 
Renewer. As a dressing, it is unequaled. 
Mrs. Alfred Blodgett, 118 Howard st., 
Detroit, Mich., writes: “Before I com- 


menced the use of 

Hall’s Hair Renewer 
my bair was weak, thin, and gray. I am 
now 58 years of age, have used the Re- 
newer for the last ten years, and possess a 
heavy growth of brown.hair.” Mrs. T. H. 
Collins, Logansport, Ind., writes: “TI 
become gray when I was quite young. 
Hall’s Hair Renewer restored my hair to 
its original color, and increased the 
growth. It also prevents dandruff, and 
keeps the hair soft and glossy.” . 


Buckingham’s Dye 


WHISKERS 


Produces @ handsome brown or black, 
with: the least expenditure of time, 
trouble, or money. It is always safe and 
convenient to use, and gives a permanent 
color to the whiskers or mustache. 
PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks. 


Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
tmproved School Apparatus for every department. 


Send for descriptive circulars. 


BAKER, PRATT & O@., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER. 


The Only Practical Lead and Siate Pencil 
Sharpeper Ever Invented. 

Simple, durable. and easily kept in order. Works 

rapidly, and makes a fine point. 

Price, $5. Send for descriptive circalar to 

489 W. E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 


BIRCHS 


WILL WIND. ANY WATCHES WEAR OUT 


ROLD by watchmakers, By mail2\, C'revlars 


trea J.8& Brrow & Co. N 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


38 Madison St., Chicago, 


1. Schools with eachers. Eastern Branch, Western Branch, LINCOLN, NEB. 
2. Teachers w Schools. ALLENTOWN, PENN. Miss L. MARGARET PRY8E,} sanagers. 
3. Sells and Rents School Property. | pz. a. B, Hoye, Manager. | Miss Jexxix DENTON, } 
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— Another disagreeable habit is that of going about 


Journal of Education. 


4 WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


i6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


singing, humming, or whistling. The man that habit- 
ually does either of these, either in the street,—no mat- 
ter what the hour,—in the halls of hotels, as he goes up 
and down stairs, or in his own apartments, when there 
is any one within hearing, has the manners of a boor, 
and deserves the calaboose for disorderly conduct.— From 


Terms for Bicknell’s KHducational Publications : 
JOURNAL OF EDUOATION (Weekly) : $3.00 per year ; $2.50 in advance. 
EDUCATION (Bimonthly) : Octavo, 112 pages, $4.00 ; single copies, 75 cts. 


THE AMERICAN TREACHER (Monthly): $1,00 in advance. 
EDUCATION Hovuss, 16 HAWLEY ST., Bosron. 


Subscribers should remit by P. O. Orders or by registered letters: 


“ The Mentor,” by Alfred Ayres. 


Epvucation AND Heauta.—Sir Lyon Playfair has 


collected statistics, based upon the death rate, to show 
that the health of children has improved 33 per cent. 


Postals and letters should always state the P. O. address, town, county, and/ under the operation of the compulsory education act in 


state of the subscriber to which Tus Journa is addressed. 


All business letters or telegraphic dispatches should be addressed to Tuomas Great Britain. 
whether this improved condition is due to the comfort 


W. Bickxwe Publisher, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 
All letters per aining t> the editorial management, and all communications for 


It would be interesting to determine 


the pages of Tus JouRNAL, should be addressed to Wittiam A. Mowry, Man-/ able housing of the children during a large portion of 


aging Editor. 


All letters relating to advertising should be addressed to Wm. E. Suatvow,|the day, or to the invigoration afforded by enforced 


m2nager of Advertising Department. 
THE JOURNAL IS SENT TO SUBSCRIBERS UNTIL IT IS OR 
DERED STOPPED, AND ALL ARREARAGES ARE PAID. 


mental activity.— Current. 


— The New York Tribune says: “There are no 


Providence, R. I., Nov. 27, 1884. 


ALASKA. 


Alaska! Wondrous northern land, 
Whose mountains rise on eihter hand, 
We bring thee unmixed homage now, 
And low in adoration bow 

As on each lofty, snow-clad height 

We watch the evening's ruddy light, 

Or see the mist,—like bridal-veil,— 

O’er sombre crags white banners trail. 
We note the beauteous light and shade,— 
By sun and clouds alternate made,— 
With joy that we can ill repress, 

And yet, that words can ne’er express. 
Strive as we may, all effort’s vain! 

Who, who can make the picture plain 
To those whose eyes have never seen 
Thy forest-hills of darkest green, 

Thy cascades, leaping to the vale, 

Or, winding on, like fairy’s trail, 

Down through some wouded dark ravine, 
Threading their way high rocks between, 
Till, with a laugh that they are free, 
With one glad bound, they join the sea! 
But these, in all their beauty, pale 
When we thy glorious glaciers hail. 
Slow-moving ice-floods! bringing down 
Commingled drift from mountain’s crown! 
Granite and schist, all scratched and worn 
As by some fearful conflict torn 

From their far-distant resting p!ace, 
And launched upon a seaward race. 
Some glaciers seem a solid wall; 

But, nearer views disclose to all 

Each column, shaft, and minaret, 

That close along their crests are set; 
Tall, lance-like spires, all tipped with white, 
Gleam out beneath the sunshine bright, 
Or, ’neath the gorgeous =e sun, 
New glories take when day is done, 
Reflected splendor makes them fair 

As if a rainbow lingered there. 

Repeated bursts of thundrous sound 
Echo from all the cliffs around; 

As, broken from yon icy wall, 

We see the giant icebergs fall. 

Each flings on high a show’r of spray, 
And marks its onward, seaward way 

By waves which (as we full soon learn) 
Rock our staunch ship from stem to stern. 
We watch them all go floating by,— 
Some tiny specks, some vast and high,— 
Aqua marine and turquoise, too, 

All shades, all hues, all tints of blue. 
We, awe-struck, view the landscape o’er 
With wonder never known before. 

‘** Fairweather,” grand! its summit dim 
Outlined against the horizon’s rim; 

And Crillon’s dome uplifted high 

As if to pierce the vaulted sky! 

The deep ravines, all dim with shade, 
The “ milky way,” by snow-drifts made 
Adown the mountain’s rugged face, 

All in the picture claim a place. 

In all thy glories, northern land, 

We’ll trace the impress of His hand 
Who rules alike o’er earth and sea,— 
To Him let praises rendered be! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— It is time enough to be erratic when the demands 
of our original genius transcend the capacities of es- 
tablished methods.—ducational Weekly. 

— The teacher should be to each pupil a parent as to 
authority, a guide as to the way, @ model as to manners, 
an example as to study, a friend as to fellowship, a man 
48 to principle and life.—Aclectic Journal. 


Emma SHAW. 


native Americans who value historical associations who 
will not grieve over the closing of the old College of 
William aud Mary. Nearly all the endowments of the 
college were lost through injudicious investments and 
the fortunes of war. This is a prosaic age, but it would 
well become the South to build up again the institution 
which educated some of the most celebrated of her 
sons.” It is sad to see a college so closely connected 
with the history of this country closed for the want of 
sufficient interest in it to prolong its existence. 


— It has long been my opinion that we are all 
educated, whether children, men, or women, far more by 
personal influence than by books and the apparatus of 
schools. If I could be taken back into boyhood to-day, 
and had all the libraries and apparatus of a university, 
with ordinary routine professors, offered me on the one 
hand, and, on the other, a great, luminous, rich souled 
man, such as Dr. Hopkins was twenty years ago, in a 
tent in the woods alone, I should say, “Give me Dr. 
Hopkins for my college course, rather than any univer- 
sity, with only routine professors.”— Pres. Garfield. 


THE RELATION OF THE SUPERINTEND.- 
ENT TO THE PRINCIPAL. 


BY A PRINCIPAL. 


In a late number of Tae JouRNAL, a superintendent 
discussed the relation of the superintendency tothe com- 
mittee, the community, and the teacher. Nothing, how- 
ever, was said of the relation of the superintendency to 
the principal, unless the latter was referred to in the 
sentence, ‘ The superintendent, aided by the counsel of 
the principal teachers, should have a controlling voice 
in determining the fitness of teachers, the selection of 
text-books, and the preparation of a course of study.” 

Now, what is the proper relation of the superintend- 
ent to the principal? In some cities the ward school 
principal ranks almost with the superintendent in im- 
portance, and the high school principal equals, or even 
out-ranks him, judging by the salaries paid both. In 
other places, and notably in the West, the principal has 
little more power than the ordinary teacher. In many 
eastern cities the principal is the more permanent offi- 
cer; he retains his position while superintendents come 
and go. 

In order that the title may not be a misnomer, the 
superintendent should be the ablest man in the corps, 
receive the highest salary, and have the power to direct 
the work. He should have the right, under ordinary 
circumstances, to recommend the appointment of prin- 
cipals who can work in harmony with him. But how 
about the selection of the teachers? Shall the princi- 
pal have any voice in that matter? It would seem 80, 
yet there are cities whose superintendents seldom con- 


sult the principals, but are a law unto themselves. The 


principal has no knowledge of what teachers are to be 
associated with him during the following year until he 
sees their names publicly announced, — it may be in 
the daily press. 

What is the natural result of such despotism? At 
the opening of the new year, for the first time the prin- 
cipal meets his assistants, half of whom he may never 
have seen before. The teachers, knowing that their 
appointment does not depend upon him, are likely to be 
less careful in obeying his instruction than they other- 
wise would be. The principal, having had no voice in 
their selection, feels little responsibility for their suc- 
cess, and there is a painful lack of sympathy with each 
other. And when, as sometimes occurs, teachers who 
are known to be distasteful to the principal are reap- 
pointed, the evil results are tenfold greater. While 
the ultimate appointment should rest with the superin- 
tendent, should not the principal always be first con- 
sulted? And, in the reappointment of teachers, should 
not the principal have a veto? for who has better op- 
portunities for ascertaining the fitness of his assistants ? 

After the selection of the teachers, what rights has 
the principal in the control of his school? Should he 
not have the power to regulate the details of his work, 
without interference by the superintendent and com- 
mittee, so long as he does not contravene the general 
regulations of the schoolsystem ? Should not all orders 
to teachers and pupils of his building pass through him ? 
Is it professional etiquette for a superintendent to order 
about pupils and teachers in a school-building without 
consulting the principal? But I forbear, and “ pause 


for a reply.” 


A PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 
THE MORAL EQUIPMENT. 


We have endeavored to show, in a former paper 

(JournaAt of Oct. 16), that moral training is paramount 
in a practical education, and have given a few sugges- 
tions on the inculcation of a spirit of truthfulness. 
Nearly allied to this is the spirit of courage. While 
our most courageous children are usually also our most 
truthful children, the very fact of possessing courage 
sometimes makes a child harder to deal with than his 
more timid companions. Courage itself is sometimes a 
dangerous virtue. A child who does not fear conse- 
quences is readier to do mischief, and more obstinate 
when corrected, than one of weaker nature. So it is 
clear that much care is needed to direct courage into 
proper channels. But, more than this, it needs to be 
positively cultivated, for very few of our boys and girls 
have real courage enough to face life in the right way. 
Physical courage is comparatively common among boys 
who feel they have strength to meet difficulties, and the 
boy who is a coward is generally laughed at by the 
other boys till he is ashamed of himself. But girls need 
to be made to feel that there is nothing pretty and fem- 
inine in shrieking at a mouse, or running away from a 
cow. Girls, on the other hand, often have most moral 
courage. Yet, when we see how few men or women 
have the courage to act always according to their real 
convictions, or even to say what their real convictions 
are, we must feel that children need all the help we can 
give them in forming less cowardly habits. 
Although abstract lectures are not of much use to 
children, we cannot help thinking that an occasional 
talk on such a subject by the teacher would be helpful. 
Are we not all aware that we might have formed certain 
good habits long ago, if anybody had explained to us 
that they were really important ? 

Even children will take advice, if it is made clear to 
them. The trouble is, we often forget to give advice 
till it comes as the seasoning of some punishment. A 


pleasant talk of ten minutes, with plenty of illustrations, 
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sometimes carries an influence quite beyond our estima- 
tion. The illustrations may sometimes be drawn with 
effect from the incidents of the school-room, but they 
ought to be so drawn as not to wound the feelings of any 
child. The classical stories of courage are of course 
always in order, and the teacher who wishes to add the 
charm of reality to her tales, will find that she can clip 
the narrative of some grand exploit from almost every 
daily paper. Our firemen, our sailors, and our explorers 
have the same spirit very often which animated the 
Spartans and Romans, and they use it in a better cause. 
A special advantage of such clippings is this, that they 
introduce the subject we wish to speak of naturally. 
“Did you see this anecdote in last night’s paper?” 
Perhaps it is contained in five lines, and may be read in 
a minute. There may, or may not be, any comment 
upon it, but the children do not forget it. 

One caution must be given to the teacher who wishes 
to habituate her scholars to have the courage of their 
own convictions. She must not insist that they have 
no right to any convictions which differ from her own. 
She may insist that they shall obey her rules, and shall 
express their opinions respectfully; but she must give 
them opportunity sometimes to express candidly and 
fearlessly what they believe. 

But how does all this bear upon our definition of a 
practical education,—that it is one which makes an in- 
dividual most useful to others, and most capable of hap- 
piness himself? The man or woman who has courage 
to meet danger or hardship without flinching, to keep 
calm in the midst of a panic, to rescue others in peril, 
to bear his own part in the world and to act according 
to his true convictions, will certainly be of use to others ; 
and if “To be weak is to be miserable,” he will avoid 
a very serious source of suffering for himself. The gen- 
uinely practical man must be a courageous man, even 
if we consider the term practical to have only a worldly 
bearing. H. E. P. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY VII. 


BY FRANCES C, SPARHAWK. 


If Henry VIII., in his wheel-chair propelled by his 
enormous bulls, could make a tour of America to day, 
one thing, above all others, would attract his attention. 
Not our manufactures, and our facilities for locomotion, 
which he would delight in, not even our freedom of 
speech and action so abhorrent to one of the race of 
Tudors ; for his amazement and satisfaction at the two 
first characteristics of a modern age, and even his dis- 
gust at the last, would all be overborne by the su- 
preme delight with which he would view our easy di- 
voree laws. For, above everything else, Henry VIII. 
will be remembered as the much-married man. If he 
had lived in Chicago the heart might have been cut out 
of that famous distich concerning his six wives,— 


** Divorced, beheaded, died, 
Divorced, beheaded, survived ;”’ 


since the beheading would have become unnecessary. 
Poor Anne Boleyn need not have spanned her neck 
with her little trembling hands, and pathetically re- 
marked that it was a small one, for she would never 
have heard any sentence of beheading against herself. 
Who knows that she and the unfortunate Katharine 
Howard wight even have been permitted to choose 
more appreciative partners? Certainly, on the ground 
of incompatibility of temper, if on no other, our divorce 
laws would havé been very kind to Henry VIIL, for 
his temper was compatible to nobody. 

But Shakespeare, taking him in the character of dis- 
contented husband, shows how hard a task this Blue- 
beard had to suit himself in that age, and how unsuc- 
cessful he was after all, not in gaining his desire, but 
in finding satisfaction in it. He was tired of his queen, 
Katharine of Aragon, and wanted to divorce her, to 
marry her charming maid of honor, Anne Boleyn. 
Bat at that time the annulling of marriages in Europe 
was in the hands of the pope, and althouhg he wanted 
to please Henry, yet he was in deadly fear of offending 
Katharine’s nephew, the powerful emperor, Charles V., 
who might tip him off the papal chair any day he 
pleased. So there he sat deliberating, while in Eng- 
land, Henry raged with impatience. Then Cardinal 
Wolsey undertook to please both parties, and at the 


same time see to it that he got himself elected next 
pope. Naturally he fell. Then the long arm of 
Henry’s passion found a fulcrum in Cranmer (his min- 
ister after Wolsey), and like a lever overturned the 
throne of Katharine, and at the same time of papal pre- 
rogative in England. Henry had no objection to a 
pope, provided it were himself. He would recognize 
no authority but God’s, and as he took upon himself to 
interpret His commands, he went a good way toward 
destroying both enemies and his own conscience. 
But Henry died at last, and so England was rid of her 
pope, which was a great blessing to England. ° 

But Henry’s machinations, Wolsey’s fall, and the 
pathetic dignity of Katharine, are worthy only of 
Shakespeare, by whom they are wonderfully given. 


GRADING COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 
BY SUPT. C. P, HASKELL, NEW GLOUCESTER, ME. 


In the town of New Gloucester there are twelve 
schools, all ungraded. They are worked under the 
town system, and have three terms per year of eight, 
ten, and twelve weeks’ duration, all beginning and clos- 
ing at the same time. At the commencement of the 
school year of 1883 it was felt that something more 
was needed, than we already had, to create more interest 
and give a higher character to our school work. Hence 
the question of adopting a course of study and gradua- 
tion was properly laid before the town at the annual 
meeting. This was not a necessity, as the school 
officers are authorized by law to regulate the course of 
study ; but in every movement to the success of which 
popular support is needed, it is always well to consult 
the people rather than to attempt its inauguration by 
the use of arbitrary power. The town, ever awake to 
the interest of its schools, voted without dissent to 
adopt the graduating system, and that the course of 
study should consist of reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, geography, grammar, United States history, 
physiology, book-keeping, civil government, philosophy, 
algebra, and geometry. It was also voted that any and 
all pupils in the public schools should pass an ex- 
amination satisfactory to the committee or supervisor in 
the above-named branches; meaning that in spelling it 
shall be both oral and written; in history it shall cover 
the period from the settlement of Jamestown to the 
present time; in arithmetic it shall be both mental and 
written to the extent allowed by Greenleaf’s Practical, 
or such book as may be substituted in its place; in 
grammar it shall be in the forms of language, analysis 
of language, and composition ; in book-keeping it shall 
be single entry, common business forms, and common 
business laws; in algebra, such work as the elementary 
text-book contains; in geometry to the extent of the 
first five books; —all pupils passing such examination 
shall, by such public exercises as the committe or super- 
visor may determine, be entitled to graduate from the 
public schools, and receive a suitable diploma by order 
of the town. 

The methods and means used in the application of 
this new system were doubtless far from the best; yet 
they were direct, simple, and, withal, quite efficient. 
The action of the town touching this matter was printed 
upon suitable cards and placed in each school-rooms, 
that the teacher and pupils might be constantly re- 
minded,of the true nature of their school-work. At 
the opening of the spring terms the attention of the 
teachers was specially called to the new course of study, 
and the importance of the new system was urged upon 
them. The schools were early visited, and an A, or 
graduating class, was formed in each school; and the 
work necessary to be done was carefully laid out and 
assigned ; all irregular or outside studies were dropped, 
that the work might be confined to the regular course. 
The janior classes were kept in the direct line of the 
course, which is their legitimate wor where they 
would naturally be found; for it is not usually until 
pupils have reached the highest class in school that they 
begin to scatter in their studies. The same care was 
taken in arranging the work of the A classés at the 
opening of each succeeding term for the year ; the junior 
classes, having the A classes for an example, kept 
steadily at their work. If an A, or graduating class, 


to the school, the other classes, of their own free will, 
will follow in the direct line of the same course; so that 
the main work of organizing a school in a graduating 
course consists in forming an active graduating class. 
Do this, and the work of organization is substantially 
done. The results that followed the simple methods 
and means used in applying this new departure were 
most satisfactory. The work of the schools ceased to be 
an aimless effort. The parents began to see the pos- 
sibilities of ungraded school work for their children, 
and to take a new and deeper interest ; which, however 
helpful to the schools, and the expectation that at some 
time, near or remote, their sons or daughters will stand 
upon the public stage at final graduation, and the 
anxiety that they may honorably perform their part, is 
not entirely a useless element in contributing to the 
success of a graduating class. 

The teachers knew the exact nature of the work they 
were expected to do, and each strove to do it as well as 
another, which tends to a healthy rivalry among those 
who had pupils that were to pass an examination for 
graduation ; each was anxious that theirs might be the 
best, and to this end they labored, in season and out of 
season, to make their work a success. The pupilsin the 
graduating, or A classes, felt that they were working 
for a purpose, and to reach it they bend their best 
energies ; and the same interest in a marked degree 
extended down through all grades; and though some 
may fall out by the way, this increased interest is help- 
ful as long as they follow the direction in which the 
course of study leads. It may be a disadvanatge that 
all the graduting pupils cannot sit upon the same 
recitation-seats, and be under the direction of a single 
mind, and yet there is some advantage in it ; for when 
the graduating class is scattered among several schools, 
the teacher and pupils of one school can hardly be 
aware of the proficiency of the pupils in another school ; 
and as all are anxious to be equal to the best, this un- 
certainty has a stimulating tendency to harder and 
more thorough work. One of the strong points in favor 
of a course of study is its justice; no matter whether 
fortune has cast the lot of the child in some remote and 
sparsely-settled locality, or in a village district, he has 
the same educational privileges, and is entitled to have 
as able an instruction as any. A young lady forms the 
graduating class at the present time in one of our 
schools, which last year averaged but six pupils. At 
the close of the first year we were enabled to graduate 
a class, well qualified, of seven members, coming from 
three schools, two of them being in opposite extremes 
of the town. This class, in the presence of one of the 
largest assemblies that has convened in our town for 
many a day, creditably performed their parts, which 
consisted of original essays ; and were awarded suitable 
diplomas, as ordered by the town. Three of these 
graduates are now successfully teaching in our schools, 
and one tanght in an adjoining town. At the close of 
the present school year there is every indication there 
will be a graduating class formed by members coming 
from six different schools. 

Such was the introduction of a course of study into 
our schools, and such were the methods and means used 
in its application, and such have been its results. When 
we consider the good effect the adoption of this system 
has shown to us, though carried on without experience 
and with but little wisdom, we are led to inquire what 
must the result be to our schools in general could this 
system be adopted and applied by such methods and 
means as the ablest educators in the state might advise ? 
Were I permitted to answer the question, What are the 
pressing needs of our ungraded schools at the present 
time ? my answer would be twofold: first, the adop- 
tion of the town system, three terms per year, all of 
equal duration ; and second, the adoption of course of 
study sufficiently varied and high to give a good busi- 
ness education, or lay a sound foundation for higher 
culture. When we consider the action of the many 
agencies that are at work, we can but feel that 
the signs of the times are auspicious, and that the day 
draweth nigh,—indeed, is already beginning to dawn,— 
when the ungraded schools, the pride and hope of the 
people, the foundation rock on which political and 


religious liberty must ever rest, will take their true 
position of rank and usefulness, such as their relation 


can be formed and kept successfully at work as » head 


to the individual and the state entitles them to hold. 
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Department of Methods, 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


SPELLING, 


The following words end in “‘cion’”’: Will any one add to 
the list ? 


Coercion, Ostracion, 
Suspicion, Levacion, 
Pernicion, Scion, 
Internecion, Cion. 
The following end in ‘‘ceed”’: Will some one add to this 
list ? 
Exceed, 
Proceed, 
Succeed. 


A fall page of words in a popular school speller end in 
‘* sive,’’ except the following: 


Conducive, 
Coercive. 


A little attention to such points aid materially in learning to 
spell. 


A METHOD IN GEOGRAPHY. 


After the pupils have gained a knowledge of the available 
land forms, heat and its effects may be studied in simple exper- 
iments, 

Which is warmer, the wall near your stove, or the air be- 
tween the wall and the stove? Put your hand on the wall; 
hold it in the air; what do yousay? Whyisthis? If I had 
a heated plate of iron in the center of the room, where could I 
warm my hands better,—by holding them above or at the side 
of the plate? In which place would my paper wind-mill run ? 
Why? How high will the hot air goin the room? How high 
out doors? What stops it from going higher? Where does it 
go then ? 

I have some water in a small bottle with a small, bent glass 
tube through the cork; I hold the bottle in the flame of a lamp. 
What do you notice? What happens to the water? Why? 
What do you see coming from the little tube? Why is this? 
What makes it? I can see it but a short time; what becomes 
of it? 

Why could you see the vapor from your breath to-day, and 
not a week ago? What made the little drops gather upon the 
water-pitcher last month? Why did they gather more and 
faster some days than others? How does the frost form on 
your windows? What kind of weather have we to-day? Make 
a note of it, and to-morrow the same. What make clouds? 
Where does rain come from? What becomes of it? Does it 
all soak into the ground? How far does it go into the ground ? 
What good does it do there? What becomes of itthen? What 
becomes of that which does not soak into the ground? How 
do slopes effect the water which falls on the land? What 
effect does water have upon the sand and dirt in the stream ? 
Where do you find the larger pebbles in the brook? Why? 
Where the fine sand and mud? Why? 

Which seemed warmer on a hot day,—the dust in the road 
and the boards of the sidewalk, or the air above them ? Why ? 

Of what is the ground made? What use is it? What makes 
the difference in soils? What of this? Of what is a vegetable 
made? Where does it get its food? Howcan you think of 
animals as being made of dirt ? 

In a like vivid manner the pupil should have the chief prod- 
ucts, the leading articles of commerce, and the occupations of 
his own vicinity, together with a means of trausportation, 
brought before his mind in review. He should learn the ele- 
ments of his home government and the character of the people. 
I am aware that this knowledge is, properly speaking, beyond 
the realm of geography ; but the need of an elementary knowl- 
edge of sociology, and the intimate connection of such knowl- 
edge with physical geography, is so evident that it seems better 
to include it with geography as a preparation for history, than 
to treat it separately or omit it from our courses. 

—H. D. Hatcu, Moline, Ill, 


HOW WE MAY DISTINGUISH AN ANIMAL FROM 
A VEGETABLE. 


‘* Now, children, I told you last Friday afternoon that the 
old English book which I read when I was a little girl told us 
of several respects in which plants and animals are alike. Can 
you tell nfe any of them ?” 

James.—** They both have life.”’ 

That is true, Any other similarity ?” 

Lucy.—‘' They have organs.” 

‘Yes, they have organs because they have life. These are 
organs of nutrition. But they have other organs.” 

Lucy.—* Yes, they have organs for reproduction.” 

‘That is true, An acorn, when grown and become a tree, 
not only grows and puts forth branches and twigs and leaves, 
but it bears acorns again, to produce new life, as ite own had 
been produced from the parent tree. In the same way a but- 
terfly lays its eggs, which, even after ite own death, will pro- 
duce new life like what its own had been. There are other 
ways in which vegetables and animals are alike, besides life 
and organs of nutrition and reproduction. But our lesson 


to-day is to see tu what respects they differ, and how we may 


distinguish the one from the other. First Jet us notice the 
organs of nutrition. How do plants get their food? Where 
is the mouth of the plant?” 

William.—“ The root is its mouth, or it really,has hundreds 
of mouths, since each little root is a mouth.” 

Mary.—‘‘I have thought why it has so many mouths: because 
it is fixed in the ground,” 

“That is right. Plants, trees, etc., have many rootlets; that 
is, mouths, and by this means they are fixed in the ground. 
They do not go about from place to place, carrying their mouths 
with them, as animals do. Animals, then, have each one 
mouth, to which they can carry their food. This is true of 
most animals. We then have two points of difference. Who 
will state what they are? 

Abby.—Vegetables are fixed to the ground, and they have 
many mouths. But animals have one mouth, and can move 
from place to place.’’ ‘ 

** Well, now I want you to think of another difference. What 
kind of food does a vegetable take. In what state must it be,— 
solid or liquid ?” 

Julia.—‘* It must be in a liquid state; but an animal may 
take liquid or solid food,’’ 

**Can any of you tell me why ?”’ 

Henry. —‘' Because an animal has teeth and a stomach to 
work up the food, and a tree does not.’’ 

‘* You might say to dissolve the food ”’ 

Henry.—“ Yes, that is a betier word; but the tree does not 
need teeth and a stomach because it lives on liquids, the juices 
of the earth, and — water and —— air.”’ 

‘Well, that is pretty nearly correct. Now, who will state 
it exactly ?”’ 

Julia,—“I should say, secondly, an animal lives on solid 
food, and consequently it has a stomach; but a vegetable lives 
on liquid and gaseous food, and does not need a stomach.”’ 

** Yes, that is right. When the roots of a plant absorb water 
from the earth it is conveyed through little sap-vessels, up to 
the leaves, and some of it hardens and forms new wood. This 
juice we call ‘sap.’” 

Thomas.—‘‘I know what that is. We may tap the maple 
tree and get maple sap, which boiled down becomes sugar.’’ 

** Yes; but when we eat our food it forms blood, which flows 
through veins and arteries; that is, it circulates. Now what 
keeps the blood circulating ?”’ 

Mary.—‘‘I think I can teil.”’ 
a pump, and keeps it a-going.’’ 

** Now tell us the third difference.”’ 

James.—**I can tell. Animals change their food into blood, 
which circulates because they have a heart.’’ 

‘*Well, now we must stop here, and we will resume the 
subject next Friday afternoon.”’ 


SOME GOOD POINTS. 


** Facts,’’ said Mr. Gradgrind, ‘‘facts.’”’ Well, we all require 
facts upon which to base our generalizations, but we may need 
something more. Among the most necessary things required 
may be named ability to generalize. We find in our exchanges 
reports of some valuable generalizations for teachers, lately 
made at a recent meeting of the Teachers’ Association of the 
State of Illinois. 


1, The great purpose of all intellectual education is mental 
development. 

2. The acquisition of skill and knowledge is only 4 secondary 
consideration ; but in the pursuit of mental development only 
practical means should be used. 

8. The study of arithmetic is beneficial in proportion as it is 
productive of exact thinking. 

4. Reading should be made a bearer of, rather than a barrier 
to, thought. 

5. Promotions should be made on the basis of the mental 
strength of pupils ; examinations being useful as a test of the 
ability of the teacher. 

6. Know the mind of the pupil and the subject-matter to be 
taught, and you will need no “ cut and dried’”’ methods. 

7. The great purpose of all school work is to develop habits 
of correct thought and action. 

8. When teachers become artisans rather than tradesmen, 
the millenium of all school-work will be at hand. 

9. To keep dull pupils from being discouraged, never dis- 
courage them. 

10. Keep a slow boy busy and he will advance surely. Don’t 
hurry him, but let his mind grow. 

11. ‘‘An honest man is [said to be] the noblest work of 
God,’”” but a good school director or committeeman is the 
rarest work of the Great Architect on earth. 


NUMBERING THE PUPILS. 


It is certainly wrong to nickname pupils, but numbering 
them may be quite advantageous in several ways. 

1. It is a convenient way of calling the roll. Let the pupils 
begin numbering while the teacher simply keeps his eye on the 
register, recording the presence of the pupil as he calls out his 
number. This not only requires the pupils to be quiet and 
attentive during the calling of the roll, but I find it takes only 
about half the time required to call out each name. Farther- 
more, it saves the voice of the teacher. If a pupil is absent, or 
fails to speak his number, the teacher speaks it for him ; and 


It is the heat, which acts like 


when he hears it, if inattentive, he will be drawn to it as 
quickly as if his name were called, J find that the smallest 


pupils can number, after a few times numbering for practice, 
as well as the larger pupils. The numbers are written in 
the margin of the register against the names of the pupils. 

2. It is a help against tardiness. I have the numbers of the 
pupils written on a separate piece of paper, which I tack to 
a board and hang against the wall near the entrance of the 
room. The tardy pupil, when he enters and sees the words 
T am tardy, in large letters on a card hanging in some con- 
venient place, goes to the tardy record, and, taking a pencil, 
tied there for the purpose, records his own faithlessness to the 
school in coming in late. He generally does it with a blush; 
and I have never heard of so effective a cure for habitual tardi- 
ness, If a sufficient excuse is given for the tardiness, I ‘‘ check 
it off’ the tardy record, and do not enter it on the monthly 
report of the pupil. In handing in written excuses, I require 
the writer of it to subscribe his number as well as his name, for 
convenience of finding him, on the tardy record. 

3. It promotes order in dismissing and in gathering into the 

room, for I have each pupil’s number affixed to a hook for his 
hat and other wraps not used while in school work. He then 
knows just where he will find his hat, satchel, etc., and there 
is no danger of noisy or boisterous getting of ‘‘ things.’’ 
The importance of giving pupils something of this kind todo 
by way of keeping themselves orderly and prompt instead of 
endeavoring to follow the oft,—too oft, perhaps,—repeated in- 
janction of the teacher not to be noisy, not to be tardy, etc., I 
need not discuss. I have tried the numbering process and find 
it works well, — L. H. Forp, Bolivar, Texas, 


OBJECTS OF RECITATIONS. 


1. To enable the teachers to estimate the daily progress of the 


pupils, 
2. To enable the pupils to tell what they know. 


8. To enable the pupils to acquire well-founded self-con- 
fidence. 


Pi To enable the pupils to fix in their minds what they 
earn. 
5. To enable the teachers to explain and illustrate the lesson 
and add new matter to it. 

6. To enable the teacher to keep before his pupils proper in- 
centives to study. 

7. To enable the teacher to impart moral instruction. i 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. — CLASS VI. 
BY H. L. CLAPP. 


September : Plants, useful for food,—grains, rice, sugar-cane, 
fruit-trees, potato, tomato; clothing,—cotton, palm, flax; fuel, 
and lumber,—forest-trees, bamboo (all to be studied with spec- 
imens for illustration when practicable). 


October ; Anvmals,— useful for labor,—horse, ox, mule, llama, 
elephant, camel; food,—cattle, sheep, fowl, game-birds, deer, 
swine, fish, shell-fish ; clothing,—cattle, sheep, llama, goat, 
reindeer, fur-bearing animals; other purposes,—coral, sponge. 
(Specimens of leather, morocco, wool, fur, feathers, etc., in- 
dispensable. ) 

November: Metals,—iron, lead, copper, tin, zinc, gold, silver, 
—luster, malleability, ductility, weight noted, where found, 
and how obtained, uses. (Polished specimens in sheets, most 
serviceable, to be distinguished by pupils.) 


December : Minerals,—marble,granite, limestone, sand, slate, 
clay; apy abundant, local minera!; uses, where found, how 
obtained. (Encourage pupils to collect specimens. As far as 
possible let pupils give results of their own observations and 
reading. Label all specimens, and let pupils handle them 
often. ) 

January and February: Observations of Nature.—Primary 
lessons reviewed. Sky-color, why it is; clouds, steam, rain, 
hail, snow, ice,—what they are, whence they came, uses; sun, 
moon, stars.—what they are, uses; ground,—made of what, 
use; rocks and water,—use; air,—height, use; wind,—what it 
is, cause of it, use; dew, frost,—what they are, cause of them, 
use; hill,—what it is, height, use; brook,—what it is, source, 
use; seasons. — named winter months, spring months, etc.; 
changes in time of sunrise and sunset, longest days, shortest 
days, new moon, full moon, where first seen, use; Evening Star, 
North Star, Great Dipper,—where seen, direction from school- 
house. Drainage and direction of any local slope, waters run 
into what body of water; rocks,—local stoneyard or quarries 
noticed, use. 

(Plain and simple answers to the questions suggested, noth- 
ing more.) 

March: Animals.—(a) Star-fish, sea-urchin, and sand-dol- 
lar (dried specimens), examined and compared, five marks on 
each, mouth underreath, eyes, live where, eat what. 

(b) Oyster, clam, and snail compared,—difference in shells 
tentacles (drawing on board or picture), eyes,.stomach, foot, 
live where, use, 

(c) Shells, classified, form. 

April and May: Growth of seedlings observed and com- 


jpared. Plant beans, peas, corn, pumpkin-seed, acorn, wheat, 


rice, date-stone. 

Observe growth, food, leaves of one or two parts, where 
plant gets food at last; compare pine-seed and maple-seed, use 
of wings. Common flowers brought by pupils named, differ- 
ent forms noted; calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistils (drawn 
on board), pointed out, use of each. 


June Reviews; Beware of elaborations, details, and talk, 
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Direct attention of pupils to resemblances and differences; 
train them to observe, compare, and classify; let them see and 
handle things. Teach what is indicated above first, adding 
fuller explanations as time permits. Do not exhaust any 
topic. Clinch the main points. Be thorough in a good plan. 


AUTHOR'S DAY IN THE GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
BOSTON. 


You ask me to give some account of our literary exer- 
cises in the Girls’ High School, They occur regularly on the 
last Wednesday of each month, and they occupy but one 
hour. The public are never invited, as our hall will contain 
but few in addition to our seven hundred students. Last 
Wednesday was an occasion of special interest, owing to the 
presence and the delightful though brief address of Dr. Oliver 
W. Ho)lmes, the author from whose works the selections were 
read. The following was the program: 


1, Tae DorcHEesTER GIANT; read by Miss Brown. 

2. Tas One Hoss read by Miss Aechtler. 

8. Taz OPENING OF THE PIANO ; read by Miss Hobart. 

4 Tue Boys; read by Miss Risteen. 

5. SKETCH oF Da. Hotmes; read by 
Miss Walsh. 

6. Tae CHAMBERED NAUTILUS; read by Miss Blackburn. 

7. Dorotuy Q.; read by Miss Cotton. 

8. Extract from A Raymep Lesson; read by Miss Fairbanks. 

9. Uston anp Liperry ; read by Miss Zirngiebel, 


This program, which was rather briefer than is usual, was 
followed by Dr. Holmes’s remarks. These were exceedingly 
bright, genial, and instructive. He commented gracefully on 
the reading by the young ladies, and gave some interesting 
reminiscences and explanations suggested by the pieces, 
**some of which,”’ said he, “‘ were familiar to your grand- 
fathers and grandmothers fifty years ago.”” He expressed his 
opinion that “‘ The Chambered Nautilas’’ was his best pro- 
duction. The heartiest applause from seven hundred pairs of 
hands and admiration and love from fourteen hundred bright 
eyes greeted their favorite poet at the beginning and at the 
close of his charming speech. 

The distinguishing feature of these monthly exercises is, 
that they are under the auspices of the Eliot Literary Society, 
which comprises the members of our Advanced Class,—some 
eighty or ninety in all. This society was established about 
five years ago. It holds weekly meetings, at which choice se- 
lections are read from some author chosen by vote a month 
ortwo before. Often a brief address is given on reading or 
composition, or parliamentary practice. Passages from Rob- 
erts’s Rules of Order are read with comments; it being one 
object of the society to familiarize its members with the proper 
mode of transacting business in public meetings. At times 
compositions are read, and criticisms given. The work is al- 
most wholly performed by the pupils, their president, and 
their executive committee, and it is thoroughly incorporated 
with the general work of the school, so that a meritorious per- 
formance of any society duty helps the standing of the pupil 
as a scholar,—contrary to what is often the case in colleges, 
where the speeches and essays of students in societies are 
usually a drawback from so-called high scholarship, inasmuch 
as they take the student away from his gerund-grinding, and 
diminish his appetite for saw-dust. 

Some of these points and details of proceeding will be made 
more clear by the constitution, of which I send a copy here- 
with. Homer B. SpRacus. 

Boston, Nov. 28, 1884. 


CONSTITUTION. 


L This Society shall be called the Eliot Literary Society. 

IL. The object of this Society shail be to promote skill in 
reading, in composition, in parliamentary practice, and to cul- 
tivate an acquaintance with the best authors. 

IIL The members of this society shall be the Advanced 
Class of the Girls’ High School, Boston. 

IV. The officers shall be a president, a Vice-President, a 
Treasurer, a Secretary, and an Executive Committee. These 
shall severally perform the usual duties of such officers, ex- 
cept as otherwise ordered in the Constitution. 

V. These officers shall be chosen by ballot at such time as 
the Head Master or Vice-Principal shall direct, and shall hold 
their offices until the next vacation, and until their successors 
are chosen. A majority vote shall be required to elect the 
President. 

VL The Executive Committee shall consist of the Vice- 
President, Treasurer, and three other members chosen by the 
society. The President and Secretary shall be members ez- 
officio, and the Vice-President shall be chairman. 

VIL. The ordinary meetings of the society shall be held 
weekly at such times as the Head Master or Vice-Principal 
shall direct, and no meetings shall be held without the ap- 
~ proval of one of these. The public meetings shall be held 
once in four weeks, unless‘ otherwise directed by the Head 
Master, who shall preside at the same. » 

VILL. The exercises at the ordinary meetings, not public, 
shall be as follows: 

1. The reading of the *s report of the last meeting. 

2. Report of the Executive Committee. 

3. Reports of other committees or officers. 

4. Unfinished business. 

business. 

. The reading of selected pieces and original essa: 

Whenever a teacher of the school is present at 8 meet- 
logs. such teacher shall be invited to preside. 

X. The selections specified in the preceding article shall be 
from some one author designated at a previous meeting, each 
member of the Advanced Clasa (the officers of the society be- 
ing exempt while in office) being expected to read once in four 

weeks, or as may be directed by the Head Master or Vice- 
Principal. The essays shall, as far as racticable, be upon the 
same author, or some topic with the author. No 


anthor, chosen the previous year, shall be chosen except by a 
two thirds vote. 

X. From the selections so read, and from any other works 
of \he author, the executive committee, acting under the ad- 
vice of some one of the instructors in the school, or in accord- 
ance with the expressed wish of the society, shall select at 
least four pieces suitable to be read in public in the main hall, 
care being exercised to select such pieces as can all be used in 
half an hour. 

XL. The president of the society, acting under the advice of 
the teacher of elocution and reading, shall select from the ad- 
vanced, senior, and middle classes respectively, at least one pupil 
to read s“ch selections in public, and shall give notice to such 
pupil at least two weeks beforehand of the selections assigned 
to her. In the choice of such readers care shall be taken to 
secure one who will creditably perform the duty assigned. 

XL, Compositions and essays, and readers thereof, from the 
senior and advanced classes, will be selected by the teacher 
of composition in those classes, and presented at the Wednes- 
day morning public exercises in the main hall. 

XIIL. Generous credit will be given by the head master and 
ali insttuctors for the faithful performance of these duties by 
the officers and appointees of the society. 

XIV. This society being formed to promote the interest of 
the school, all its rules and proceedings shall be subject to the 
direction of the head master, the vice-principal, and the 
teachers. 

XV. This constitution, except Article XIV., may be 
amended or altered by a two-thirds vote of ail the members 
present at any regular meeting, notice of such proposed altera- 
tion or amendment having been given at the regular ordinary 
meeting next preceding. 

[Col Sprague adds in a private note : 

‘If I had young men instead of young ladies, I should in- 
corporate a good deal of practice in civil government, resolving 
the society into a town-meeting, a senate, a house of repre- 
sentatives, a board of aldermen, etc., discussing the rights 
and duties of citizenship. I think that every college ought to 
incorporate the work of its literary societies with the regu- 
lac work of the college course.’’—Ep. ] 


EXAMINATION PAPERS, 


I. FORM, 

1. Write subject at top of page ; in next line below, your 
name at the left, the date at the right. 

2. Write only the numbers of the questions, but in each 
answer, use in general such complete statements as will indi- 
cate the nature and form of the question. 

8. Leave a neat margin at the left. 

4. Write neatly, legibly, with correct spelling, punctuation, 
use of capitals, division into paragraphs, and grammatical 
and rhetorical construction. 

5. Leave one line, or nearly a line, between the answers to 
successive questions. 

6. Do not crowd any part of the page. 

7. Give the work of all problems in full. 

8. Let your paper be free from all evidences of carelessness. 

9 Do not fold the paper. 

Il, CONDITIONS. 


1, No communications, nor references to dictionary or any 
other book, can be permitted during the examination. 

2. The time must not exceed 90 minutes. 

Ill, MODE OF MARKING. 

I. No allowance can be made for misunderstanding a ques- 
tion. Ifin doubt as to the meaning, ascertain the meaning 
before attempting to answer it. 

2. A credit of 2 per cent. will be given on all papers com- 
pleted within an hour, a credit of 2 to3 per cent. for neatness, 
systematic arrangement, and general excellence, and an addi- 
tional credit of 3 to 5 per cent. for orthographical, grammat- 
ical, and rhetorical accuracy. 

8. An oblique line marks an error in form; a horizontal line, 
an error in statement, or an error in form repeated. 

4. An oblique cross X indicates that the teacher wishes to 
speak with you about some point in the paper. 

W. Hagper, 

Farmington (Me.) Union School, Nov. 7, 1884, 


STUDY OF AUTHORS. 


Supt. H. S. Bowers, County Supt. of Lincoln, Neb., has is- 
sued a circular to all the teachers of the county, with the in- 
tention of promoting ‘‘a systematic study of prominent au- 
thors and their works.’’ The following is quoted from the 
circular: 


‘It is my wish that you set apart one-half or more of Fri- 
day, the twenty-fifth day of February, to the consideration of 
the works and life of Henry W. Longfellow. This date is far 
enough in the future to give ample time for preparation for 
the exercises, which will be a celebration of the anniversary 
of Mr. Longfellow’s birthday. 

‘I makea few suggestions as to the exercises which shonld 
be given. A very brief biography of the poet should be read 
or delivered by yourself, one of your pupils, or a patron of 
your school, who is a good reader. Your pupils may, with 
your assistance, and by reference to various school readers, 
books, and papers, be prepared with recitations of short 
sketches and poems by the author. A few pertinent sentences 
and short attractive verses, which will be readily understood 
by the youngest pupils, should be memorized by the entire 
school upon that day, if not before, You should, by all 
means, recite or read several of Longfellow’s pieces, and show 
that yon enter heartily into the undertaking. 


“A list of his most popular works may be written benesth his |}, 


name, upon the blackboard or wall, If possible, you should 


read his works carefully, between the present time and the 
day of celebration, making note of the pages and paragraphs 
to which you will wish to refer. 

‘If you cannot borrow his works, you may do that which is 
better,—you may buythem. The Diamond Edition may be had 
for one dollar. Your own meditation will give you many 
other plans for making this undertaking a success. I shall 
willingly correspond in answer to any questions which you 
may wish to ask. 

** Provided your school will not be in session, at the time 
named for this work, please to appoint some other day, and 
give attention to it before your term expires.” 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo delivered the third of his series of lectures 
on *‘ Education in the South,’ Saturday morning, Nov. 29, in 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston. The subject was, ‘* Colleges and 


Secondary Schools in the South.”’ 

In the summer of 1880, the common school teachers of the 
South were first brought together in great number, in a normal 
iustitute at the University of Virginia; and there, in sight of the 
home of Jefferson, was completed that union of the common 


school, the academy, and the college, which had been proposed 
by the great statesman almost a hundred years before. At 
Lynchburg, the same year, the colored;teachers of Virginia were 
first assembled in a state normal institute, and the ideal of Jef- 
ferson was complete. In 1865 the whole system of state univer- 
sities, denominational colieges, academies, and professional 
schools on which the South had relied for the training of its 
higher classes, was in ruins, and the leading people in all the 
revolted States, often unable to give the rudiments of learning 
to their children. A whole school generation of southern 
youth, from 1860 to 1870, came up with no real opportunity for 
edacation. 

The lecturer told the story of the revival of these schools of 
higher grade; the sacrifices, toils, and devotion of the teach- 
ers, parents, and students,—one of the most pathetic chroni- 
cles of the struggle for knowledge in the history of the world. 
The revival began on the border states, and Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Louisville, and St. Louis, became centres of the higher 
education. George Peabody began the work by the endow- 
ment of the Peabody University, at Baltimore, in 1866 ; and 
was followed by Johns Hopkins and Enoch Pratt, whose 
splendid gifts have exalted Baltimore to the chief educational 

ace in the old south. In St. Louis, Dr. Eliot established the 
Washin ton University, while Dr. William T. Harris built up 
the public school. ashington became a great educational 
centre, through the growth of the public school, the Bureau of 
Education, and the various governmental institutions. The 
University of Virginia was endowed by the gifts of several 
northern friends; and Virginia placed Gen. Robert E. Lee at 
the head of the college that bears the name of Wasbington and 
Lee. All the states gradually set the University in order; did 
something with the appropriation for agricultural and mechan- 
ical schools, and established the Summer Norma! Institute, 
The rivalry of the various churches of the south brought up 
the old and many new colleges and seminaries, and the north- 
ern missionary boards established a great system of superior 
schools for the colored people. Naehville, Tenn., became the 
educational centre of the Southwest, from the gift of Vander- 
bilt, the Peabody Normal College, several large colored univer- 
sities, and various institutes for the culture of women and 
professional training. Charleston, S. C., now has an excel- 
lent system of superior instruction. Paul Tulane left a mil- 
lion dollars for a university in New Orleans, which is now be- 
ing organized. Texas, Missouri, and Mississippi now admit 
women to their state universities. In the fifteen years since 
1870, the sixteen southern states have reéstablished their sec- 
ondary and higher education, with but small help from abroad ; 
and now have nearly a thousand schools of this grade. Great 
interest isshown in the education of young women. The chief 
defects of these schools is their lack of endowment, the over- 
worked condition of the teachers, and the scanty preparation 
of the students, from the low condition of elementary instruc- 
tion which compels them to do the work of the common school. 
But they are thronged with scholars, and a great deal of valua- 
ble work is going on. No gift of money would be more valua- 
ble than the endowment of some of the best of these higher 
schools for young women in the south. Washington had a fa- 
vorite plan fora national university at the national capital. 
In the course of events, the city of Washington has become a 
true national university, and only needs that the great library 
of Congress should be fitly housed to make it a commanding 
national centre of letters, science, and art. Congress should 
improve this present deadlock of partisan government by giv- 
ing its attention to the great peril of national illiteracy, and 
enacting a law for national aid of education. 


SHORT AND CRISP. 
— “Bob, what’s steam?” ‘‘Boiling water.’ That’s 
right; compareit.”’ ‘‘ Positive boil, comparative boiler, super- 
lative burst.’’ 

— Man: How many fish have you caught, bub? Boy: Oh,I 
could’nt count’em. Man: Why, you haven’t caaght any, you 
little wretch! Boy: That’s why I can’t count ’em. 

— “Milkman, why does your milk always look so blue ?”’ 
inquired the housewife. ‘‘ My cows came from Boston, mum,” 
proudly replied the milkman, and they’re blue-bloods.”’ 

— A German physician defines the main difference in the 
effects of whiskey and beer to be: ‘‘ Viskey makes you kill 
somebody else; mit peer you only kills yourself.’’ 

— Well up in her mythology. Tommy: Mad what’s 
** necessitas,’? — masculine or feminine? Madge: Why, fem- 
inine, of course. Tommy: Why? Madge: Why, she was the 
mother of invention.— London Punch. 

— The English alphabet is tolerably virtuous. Twenty of 
the letters have never been in prison.—N. Y. News. Yes; but 
look, what a lot of them are now in the penitentiary !—Norris- 
town Herald. 

— He came into the sanctum with al roll of manuscript 
under his arm, and, said very politely, “I have a little trifle 
here about the sunset yesterday, which was dashed cff by 4 
friend of mine, which I would like to have inserted, if you 


ave room.” ‘Plenty of room; just insert it yourself,” re- 


plied the editor, gently pushing the waste-basket toward him. 
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FROM BOSTON TO ALASKA. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE.—(VI.) 


FROM CHATHAM SOUND TO FORT WRANGELL, 


Chatham Sound is a large body of water, 38 miles long, and 
from 7 to 14 miles wide. It extends in a general northwest by 
north direction, and lies between the Tsimpsean Peninsula on 
the east, and Stephens and Dundas Islands on the west. 

Still further westward are Queen Charlotte Islands, the hazy 
outlines of which are visible on clear days from the mainland. 
They are occupied by the Hydah tribe 
of Indians. The Hydahs are said to be 
a manly race; stronger, both mentally 
and physically, than the other tribes 
on the coast. They are good carvers 
in wood, stone, and metal. For a 
fuller account of the Hydah Indians, 
see Chapter 12 of Jackson’s Alaska. 
Entering Chatham Sound, the steamer 
is soon abreast of Metlah Katlah, the 
oldest and most successful mission on 
the North Pacific Coast. From the 
deck of the steamer it has the appear- 
ance of a picturesque English village. 


On the first of October, 1857, Mr. 
William Duncan, sent out by the 
Church Missionary Society of England, 
arrived at Fort Simpson, and com- 
menced missionary work among the 
Ptsimpsean tribe of Indians. As the 
truth began to dawn upon a portion 
of the Indians, he saw the necessity of 
separating the Christian from the 
heathen element, Consequently, in 
May, 1862, having selected a suitable 
Jocation a few miles down the coast, 
he removed the mission premises, and 
established a Christian settlement. On 
a commanding position, near the shore, the Indians have built 
a good frame church, 90x60 feet. They also have a school 
building that will accommodate 700 pupils. Besides these, they 
have carpenter and blacksmith shops, soap factory, store-house, 
saw-mill, schooner, etc., all owned and managed by the In- 


dians; while all around the bay are well cultivated gardens and 
potato patches. They are a happy, industrious, prosperous 


community of former savages and cannibals, saved by the 
grace of God, 

A few miles north of Metlahkatlah is Fort Simpson, a Hud- 
son Bay post, and the seat of a successful mission of the Can- 
adian Methodist Church. Rev. Thos. Crosby, who has the 
mission in charge, has been remarkably successful,and has built 
up a large Christian village similar to Mr. Duncan’s. Among 
the buildings is a beautiful church, for which the Indians con- 
tributed $1,300. Around the neighborhood are 1,000 Indians. 
Here the [Indians have constructed a trestle-work bridge 600 
feet long, and from 15 to 20 feet high, over a creek or inlet 
that divides the village. There is an Episcopal mission also 
at this point. 

Special arrangements were made for the steamer to land at 
Metlahkatlah, and allow the excursionist to inspect the prog- 
ress made by this mission. A reception was given in the 
church, where addresses were made to the Indians by Judge 
Miller, Dr. Atkinson, and the writer; aod, in turn, the Indians 
addressed us, through Mr. Duncan as interpreter. For fuller 
information concerning these successful missions, see chapters 
10 and 11 of Jackson’s Alaska. Passing north from Metlah- 
katlah, the steamer’s course was along the last shore of Dundas 
Island. Near the southern end of the island is a mountain 
2,500 feet high, with a thumb.shaped summit. At the north- 
ern end of the island is Table Hill, about 700 feet high, with a 
flat top, 

Passing Dundas Island, the steamer proceeds west of north, 
and the excursions is again in the United States. Dixon En- 
trance (or Inlet) is the body of water which runs in a general 
east and west direction,between the Prince of Wales Archipel- 
ago on the north, and Queen Charlotte Islands on the south, 
and contsins the boundary line between British Columbia and 
Alaska. From Queen Charlotte Sound northward, the spout- 
ing of whales can be seen in the distance almost any time dur- 
ing the day; and at night the waters are luminous,—a flash of 
dull light, as the schools of salmon through which the steamer 
is ploughing dart in every direction from the vessel’s side; and 
occasionally a seal shows his sleek head near the ship. Eagles, 
sea gulls, and water-fowl abound. 

To the eastward of Dixon’s Entrance is the mouth of Naas 
River, with its Indian villages, trading-posts, and mission sta- 
tions of the Wesleyan Methodists of Canada and the Church 
of England, To the north of Naas is Port Tongas,—an Indian 
village, and a former military post. To the westward, on the 
southern end of Prince of Wales Archipelago, is Jackson, the 
Presbyterian mission station among the Hydabs. 

One hundred and fifty miles northward, through Clarence 
and Stachine straits, and the steamer reaches Fort Wrangell, 
the first landing point in Alaska. This village of 100 houses 
is on the northwestern coast of Wrangell Island, at the mouth 
of the Stickine River. Owing to the extensive gold mines at 
Cassair, on the Stickine River, it was once the chief business 
center of Alaska. For this trade, Wrangell is at the head of 
ocean and commencement of river navigation. The coast of 


Wrangell and the mouth of Stickine River was first visited by 


the American ship, ‘‘ Atahualpa,” of Boston, in 1802, three 
years before Lewis and Clark descended the Columbia. The 
permanent population is about 100 whites and Russians, and 
325 Indians, The Cassair trade declining, and the new mining 
camp of Juneau taking its business, Wrangell owes its present 
importance to the Presbyterian mission, established by Rev. 
Sheldon Jackson in Augast, 1877, with Mrs, A. R. McFarland 
as the first American teacher in southeastern Alaska, For a 
very full and satisfactory account of this mission, see Mrs. 
McFarland’s letters in Jackson’s Alaska, chapters 5, 6, and 8 


The present mission force consists of Rev. S. Hall Young, 


FORT WRaNGELL, ALASKA. 
minister to the Native Church; Mrs. A. R. McFarland, princi- 
pal of the Girls’ Boarding School; Miss Kate A. Rankin, as- 


sistant to the principal, Rev John W. McFarland, teacher of 
the boys; and Mrs. J. W. McFarland, teacher of the girls. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except at 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return re MS8S., or correspond with the writers. Cor 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively dewands it. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


Please publish a list of juvenile books for holiday presents, 
—not only new books, but good books, simple enough for the 
little folks; cheap books, that poor people can afford; books 
that will introduce country children to studies they might 
otherwise never care to pursue. C. E. P. 

No. Weare, N. H., 1884, 


Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe. Yonge. 

Each and All. Andrews. 

Seven Little Sisters. ‘ 

Stories of American History. 

magne. Emily C. Pearson. 

of (Very good.) 

Seven Heroic Ages; or, Talks about Kings, Queens, and 
Barbarians. Gilman. 

Living pages from many Ages. Heild, Biography. 

Brave Lives and Noble. Mateauz aie 

Hawthorne’s True Stories from History. 

Little Arthur’s England. Lady Callcott. 

Magna Charta Stories. Gilman, Ed. 

Zigzag Journeys. Six series. 

Wonderland Library. 9 vols., including three just pub- 
lished. Cassell, Pub. 

Children of all Nations. 

Overhead; or, What Harry and Willie saw in the Heavens. 

Underfoot; or, What Harry and Willie saw of Earth’s 
Treasures. 

Young Folk’s Whys and Wherefores. Light Science. 

Young Folk’s Ideas, 


Dodge. 
One syllable books, 


Eyes Right. 
Familiar Friend. Natural History. 
Odd Folks at Home. og “ 


Perhaps this list will be sufficiant. These are good, read- 
able, entertaining, instructive, and employed by teachers and 
parents who know how they have become stepping-stones. 
Bat the list is not exhausted. s 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 
Mr. E. ©. Carrigan, of the Mass. State Board of Education, 
has issued a circular to superintendents of schools soliciting 
answers to the following questions: 


1. What appropriation the past year did your ——— make 
for the maintenance of evening schools ? 


8. The method of classification as to age and qualification of 


applicants ? 
4, The course of study, and your rules and regulations for 


attendance ? 
5. The number of pupils to a teacher, and the salary of the 
principal and assistants? Do yow’employ male or female 


teachers, or both ? 
6. Do you use day-school buildings for evening school ac- 


commodations, and if not, why not ? 
7. What provisions have you made for evening drawing 


schools ? 
8. What legislation, if any, as to the better maintenance of 


evening schools and altendance thereat do you recommend ? 

9. Will you give at length your opin- 
ion as to the importance ofa law mak- 
ing compulsory the education of all 
illiterate minors ? 

10. Will you also give your opinion 
as to the policy of establishing half- 
time schools ? 

Address 
E. C. Carriaan, Boston, 


INCORRECT INFORMATION, 


Mr. Editor :—In arecent number of 
a ‘*school”’ journal I observe several 
etatements under the head of ‘ Let- 
ters and Answers,”’ which do not seem 
to me correct. Will you please inform 
me whether they are 80 ? 

1. ‘* Each congress has one long and 
two short sessions. The a wr: mem- 
bers will meet the first Wednesday in 
December and hold till March 4,—a 
short session,— when the new mem- 
bers will take their seats and hold till 
adjouroment in June orJuly,—asbort 
session. Next December they meet 
and hold the long session, till time 
of final adjournment,’’ 


2. ** Query.—I notice in your last 
iesue ot September a statement to the 
effect that Gen. Phil. H. Sheridan is 
Commander-in-Chief of the U. 8. 
Army. Sec. 2, Art, 2, of Constitution 
says: ‘The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy,’ etc. How do you reconcile this ? 

Ans —The passage quoted from the Constitution is qualified 
by ‘‘ when called into actual service of the United states.’’ 
At such times the President does become Commander-in-Chief 
and issues his orders to the generals in command,”’ 


8. ‘* Query.—What was the name of the first steamer made in 
this country; to what place did it ran; and when make its 
first trip ? 

Ans.—The Clermont made its first trip from New York» 
Albany in 1807” 

Worcester 1884. 8S. Y 

REPLY. 

1, Each Congress has one long session and one short 
session (not two). The present congress held its long session 
last winter, and will hold its short session the coming winter. 
The beginning of each session is the first Monday (not Wed- 
nesday) in December. The members of congress are elected 
for two years, and the term of the next congress will begin 
March 4, 1885, but the congress will not meet, unless called 
together for some extraordinary reason by the President, un- 
til the first Monday in December. 

2. General Sheridan is not commander-in-chief of the U. S. 
Army. He is ‘General’? of the army. The President is by 
the Constitution, at all times, whether in war or peace, com- 
mander-in-chief. The passage quoted from the Constitution is 
not qualified as stated, but reads as follows: 

‘* The President shall be Commander in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States, and of the militia of the sev- 
eral States when called into the actual service of the United 
States.”’ 

8. The Clermont was not the ‘‘first steamer made in this 
country.” 

‘About 1763 William Henry, of Pennsylvania, built a 
small model steamboat, which he tried with flattering success 
on the Conestoga river.” 

** James Rumsey, of Maryland, as early as 1786, built a boat 
which was propelled upon the Potomac by steam, at the rate 
of four miles an hour.”’ 

‘John Fitch built a boat in 1786 which was propelled by 
paddles moved by a steam-engine, with a speed of at first 
three miles an hour, which was afterward increased to eight 
miles.’’ 

John Stevens was even earlier than Falton as an experi- 
menter in steam navigation.”’ 

Capt. Samuel Morey, of Orford, N. H., built a steamboat in 
1793, or earlier, which he navigated up and down the Con- 
necticut river, and in which, according to what appears to be 
good authority, he sailed to Hartford and New York. This 
was the first paddle-wheel steamboat ever built and navigated 
in America, and was fourteen years earlier than Fulton’s 
Clermont. 

Is the ‘‘school’’ journal from which the above are quoted, 
an exponent of the “new education” or of the “old” ? 
Pray do not ask its editor questions evidently so far away from 
his legitimate sphere. 


A UNIQUE EXCUSE. 


The following is a verbatim et literatim copy of an excuse 
for the absence of a pupil, lately received by a teacher ina 
school not a thousand miles from ‘the gilded dome :” 

** Tomie stade home cuz he had no clos, 


2. The length of your term, the taal a week, and the 


hour of opening and closing eac!. nD 


And that’s excuz enuff god nose,” 
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Boston, Dec. 4, 1884. 


Tue final message of President Arthur is a straight 
forward, sensible, statesman-like document. Quotations 
from it will be found in the next number of Tue Jour- 
NAL under “Pablic Opinion.” It is to be regretted 
that the President did not make more prominent the 
importance,—nay, even the necessity,—of “ the granting 
of government aid for popular education.” His only 
allusion to the subject is in his “conclusion,” where 
he says: 

** I shsl! content myself with renewing the recommendations 
already made to the Congress, without restating the grounds 
upon which such recommendations were based. The preserva- 


tion of forests on the public domain, th granting of govern- 
ment aid for popular education,” etc., etc. 


Tue city of Boston, like all municipalities, is, from 
time to time, much exercised over the election of its 
school committee. The Boston Journal very properly 
and justly remarks: 

“If there is any position of municipal administration in 
which the office should seek the man,—or woman,—and not 
the man the cffice, it is that of service upon the school board. 
Asa rule the persons who are most eager for the office are 
those who are unfit for it, or who cannot be wisely intrusted 
with it. The best men should be persuaded to undertake the 
service,—men of education, and familiar with the educational 
problems, and men also of business experience and aptness.”’ 

Nothing is truer than that the school board should 
be composed of men “familiar with educational prob- 
lems. and men also of business experience and aptness.” 
But we protest against the slur which that excellent 
paper is betrayed into making in the following sentence: 

**It will not do to have a board made up entirely of educa- 
tional entbusissts, nor entirely of men of business; both ele- 
ments must be drawn upon, so that there may not be an ex- 
cess either of extravagance or of narrowness,”’ 

One would infer from such language that school-men 
are necessarily “educational enthusiasts,” and that 
they would inevitably run into “an excess of extrava- 
gance”; while, on the other hand, that “ business men ” 
must be guilty of “ narrowness.” Neither the one nor 
the other is true; and the one is no more true than the 
other. Some business men are extremely narrow in 
their views upon all educational matters. In like man- 
ner, some “educational” men are enthusiasts. But we 
venture to assert that the latter class are generally as 
clear-headed, and display as good judgment, especially 
upon school matters, as lawyers, doctors, merchants, or 
bankers. We heartily agree, however, with The Jour- 
nal that,— 

“‘The Board should be above all suspicion of being infiu- 
enced in any of its actions by selfish or sinister motives. In 


this city, there is good reason to hope that the members of the 
Board to be chosen next week will be # positive addition to 


ite strength.” 


Lance general interest has been awakened through- 
out the country in behalf of the Grand Industrial Ex- 
position and World’s Fair at New Orleans. It is to be 
opened Dec. 16, and will remain open through the win- 


ter. A very large number are making their arrange- 
ments to attend during the Christmas holidays, espe- 
cially from the West,—or more properly speaking, from 
the great interior. The teachers of the Mississippi, the 
Missouri, and the Ohio valleys will find it very con- 
venient to make a trip to New Orleans during their 
holiday vacation. It may, perhaps, be doubted, how- 
ever, whether that will prove so good a time as later in 
the season for the Eastern people. During the holidays 
the city will undoubtedly be very full of strangers, and 


355|the hotels will be taxed to their utmost capacity. 


Later in the season will come the carnival, and still 
later the meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence. Very low rates of fare are made from all parts 
of the country. We are advised by our New York cor- 
respondents that “excursion tickets to New Orleans 
will be sold for $45.00 by Shenandoah and Kennesaw 
Routes, limited to 5 days in reaching New Orleans 


--- $83/from New York. The holder can remain in New Or- 
364 |leans 30 days, The tickets will be limited to 5 days on 
; 66 | return from New Orleans to New York. The passen- 


ger signs the ticket at New York and at New Orleans. 
Also on sale, excursion tickets to New Orleans, going 
one way and returning a different way for $5400.” 
The Penneylvania Railroad will sell round-trip tickets 
from Baltimore or Washington for $40.00 going and 
returning same way, and returning by a different route 
$48 00. From Philadelphia for $43 00, and returning 
by different route $51.75. From New York for $45, 
and returning by a different route $5400. We have 
not yet received rates from the west. 


Our frisky friend, the Catholic Review, rages through 
several columns of its wildest rhetoric for the benefit of 
the Journat or Epvoartion. Our controversy with 
our neighbor lies in a nutshell. The Review declared 
that the morals of New England were a common scan- 
dal, and were the result of the common school. Our 
reply was, that a journal so girdled about with holy 
prelates should be in better business than bearirg false 
witness against the New England people. We also 
declared that the Catholic immigrant population of New 
England is the best of its kind, and owes that superior- 
ity largely to New England common schooling and con- 
tact with New England civilization. Hence this ex- 
plosion of rhetorical fireworks, at the end of which we 
humbly beg leave of the editor-in-chief and the eminen- 
ces in waiting to suggest that, in our view, this JourNAaL 
is not rightly described by such phrases as “ not in good 
taste,” “ pander to prejudice,” “ sophomoric,” “ virulent 
tirade,” sentimental pedagogics,” “ bunkum,” and “ bold 
dishonesty.” In regard to the views set forth in these 
columns of the Review, we can only say, there may be 
readers of Catholic journals who believe that our com- 
mon school “is founded in bigotry and maintained by 
mendacious appeals to the prejudices of the people,” is 
a “modern, secular, godless system, foisted upon the 
community by the degenerate descendants” of the 
Puritans ; “a refined paganism,” that will “ sweep away 
the last vestige of strict morality” from New England ; 
that Supt. Philbrick, in his praise of European school- 
keeping, was glorifying either “Catholic” schools or 
“ Catholic ” civilization ; that our country is surpassed in 
Christian morality by Mexico; that “seven or eight 
millions” of Catholic laymen, or any large body of 
American laymen, demand the parochial school system ; 
and that the kind of life we lately described among the 
students of Michigan University will result in “a young 
generation of dudes and flirts, to say nothing of the 
moral degeneracy which must necessarily attend such 
mixed education.” There may be readers, we say, who 
believe all this; if s0, they should be enlightened. But, 
really, with our pressing duties, we must leave this work 
to those who are in the infant-schoo) business, with the 
hope that our exuberant neighbor feels better after this 
relief of rhetorical pressure on the brain. 

A Late number of Science has a short article, under 
“ Comment and Criticism,” wich offers a new argument 
for the kindergarten. Possibly it might prove to be an 
argument for a readjastment of the entire curriculum 
of studies, both literary and mechanical, changing all 
our preconceived notions of the duties proper for child- 


life, It says that “s faculty which has been acquired 


by the race at a late stage is late in making its appear- 
ance in the child. Now reading and writing are arts of 
comparatively recent achievement. Savage man could 
reap and sew and weave and build houses long before 
he could communicate his thoughts to a person at a dis- 
tance by means of written speech. There is, then, rea- 
son to believe that a child’s general intelligence would 
be best trained by making him skillful in many kinds 
of manual labor before beginning to torture him with 
letters; and the moral to be derived is, that primary 
instruction should be instruction in manual dexterity, 
and that reading and writing could be learned with 
pleasure and with ease by a child who has been fitted 
for taking them up by the right kind of preparation.” 

Wonderful discovery! What has mankind been 
thinking of to neglect so important a principle till this 
late day? According to this distinguished scientist, 
then, the proper course of development for every child 
is found in the natural development of the race. The 
things that were learned in the infancy of the race 
should be learned in the infancy of each individual. It 
follows, therefore, “as the day the night,” that what- 
ever history tells us were the occupations of the earlier 
ages of the world, and, indeed, whatever are still the 
occupations of savage races, should be the occupations 
of childhood. Let the youngest children, therefore, be 
thoroughly instructed in eating apples and in making 
fig-leaf aprons. Then will come tilling the ground, 
hunting, fishing, and murder. Indeed, the learned au- 
thor himself implies that every child should be proficient 
in reaping, sewing, weaving, and building houses before 
he is “ tortured ” with learning his letters. 

Generalizing this theory, we should, following the 
Bible chronology (which we fear the author would not 
be willing to allow), divide the age of man’s active life 
(perhaps sixty years) into six periods, and whatever 
occupations men pursued during the first thousand years 
from Adam and Eve, would be proper pursuits for chil- 
dren under ten years of age; whatever the race did in 
Noah’s latter days, and the days of Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet, will be proper for boys and girls from ten to 
twenty years of age; persons between twenty and thirty 
can be wisely employed in those pursuits followed, in the 
time of Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, and the Pharoahe, 
and so on. 

This is an exceedingly simple system of education. 
We venture, however, to express the fear that there 
might prove to be some drawbacks found in endeavor- 
ing to carry it out “scientifically.” Some years ago a 
young man of twenty one years of age, living in Block 
Island, who had from early childhood. been employed in 
fishing and managing a boat, took it into his head that 
he was old enough to learn his letters, and so prepare 
himself for reading and writing. At the beginning of 
the summer term, therefore, he entered the district 
school and made diligent use of his time, aided by the 
enthusiastic help of the teacher, for one week. Friday 
afternoon, however, the young man tarried at the close 
of the session to speak to the teacher. 

“ Well, marm, I must leave ye; I aint coming to 
school no more.” 

The young lady was troubled, fearing he had taken 
offence at something, and inquired accordingly. 

“No, ‘taint your fault; but, see here! I’ve worked 
hard every day, and have got down only to F. Now 
T might have earned two dollars a day all this week. I 
tell ye jest what I think of larnin’,— it’s too fiddlin’ 
business for me.” 


THE NIGHT - SCHOOL. 


No gathering of school men in Massachusetts has 
been more significant than the quiet assembling of less 
than fifty school superintendents in Boston, Nov. 21st, 
at the summons of the State Board of Education, to 
consider the subject of evening schools. Last winter a 
law was passed compelling every city and town of 
10,000 people to support an evening school, in addition 
to the night school for industrial drawing already held. 
The purpose of the law was to compel those large 
manufacturing towns, crowded with ignorant foreigners, 
to make a strong effort for at least the elementary ed- 


ucation, not only of adults, but of large. numbers of 
young people compelled to leave school gt the age of 
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fourteen. As the State has a qualification of reading 
and writing for suffrage, such provision was demanded 
by simple justice. The meeting was called to ascertain 
what had been done, and how best to organize the new 
campaign against the startling illiteracy of the old Bay 
State; where, owing to the rush of ignorant immigra- 
tion, nearly a hundred thousand grown people are now 
in ignorance of letters. The presiding officer was Mr. 
E. C. Carrigan, a member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and the moving spirit of the new law. Mr. Carri- 
gan is also principal of the evening high school in 
Boston, where 2000 persons are being instructed by 
thorough teachers, making by far the most conspicuous 
success yet attained in this direction. 

The consultation of superintendents revealed the fact 
that a dozen of these towns and cities have not obeyed 
the law, which has no penalty attached. In those com- 
plying, there are various degrees of partial success. 
Hitherto the evening school has been a sort of poor re- 
lation of the general system, even in Boston. It has 
been too often a miscellaneous gathering, taught by 
inexperienced persons,—young law students, and teach- 
ers out of position,—without vigorous supervision, proper 
grading, or effective method of securing attendance. A 
fine night or an exciting occasion would deplete the 
school-rooms, and the coming of spring melted the mass 
like a dissolving iceberg. Something has been done ; 
but there was a general agreement that the system must 
be maintained, thoroughly reorganized, and made the 
armed right hand of the state in beating down the 
hydra of ignorant barbarism which has reared its head 
in the very centre of enlightenment at home. It was 
wise to postpone the decision of several details of or- 
ganization to a future meeting ; but the leading super- 
intendents of Massachusetts now stand fully committed 
to a vigorous movement to push this most imperative 
reform. Our graded public school system does not need 
destruction or essential reconstruction, as its hasty and 
hostile critics demand. It needs a triple annex to reach 
classes which cannot, even in New England, be easily 
brought within its scope. First, the public kindergarten 
or infant school, for large numbers of small children, to 
prepare them for the graded school. Second, an indus- 
trial annex, using the school-houses at vacations, to carry 
out the small beginnings which can be naturalized in 
the public schools. Third, the evening school already 
described. In the great cities and growing towns of 
the West, especially in all towns of the South, this 
department of public education will assume more impor- 
tance as the years go on. It is a new illustration of 
the way in which our handy American people get ata 
practical and decisive method of dealing with a serious 
public evil. We shall look with great interest to the 
next meeting of the superintendents. 


THE DEADLOCK AT WASHINGTON. 


It now appears that the agonizing of the half-dozen 
political parties during the past six months has landed 
the country in a deadlock at Washington, The Demo- 
crats gain a President, and, so far, secure a sort of 
equalization in the distribution of offices under the 
national government. But their majority is reduced in 
the lower House, while the Senate remains with their 
opponents, possibly through the present administration ; 
and the scant margin of less than ten thousand votes in 
four hotly-contested states is a narrow basis for partisan 
rejoicing. Apart from any personal consideration con- 
cerning the chief presidential candidates, it may not be 
the worst thing for the country that all parties and 
both sections now find themselves, at the close of one of 
the most radical revolutionary epochs in modern times, 
in the position of the combatants in Sheriden’s comedy, 
whose rapiers became so mysteriously interlocked that 
neither could stir a finger save at the risk of a mortal 
wound, and the king’s herald was called in to command 
both parties to ground arms in the name of his majesty. 
The coming four years must be a period of debate, re- 
view, taking account of national stock, and looking to- 
ward the future, Partisan recrimination, personal abuse, 
and sectional spite will go for little in this all-round 
comparison of views. We very much mistake the Amer- 
ican people if the next presidential campaign does not 
find the country greatly instructed on many points, with 


broader views, prepared to shape the government for the 
most practical and patriotic service in the years to come. 


The first use to be made of this opportunity should be 
@ serious consideration of the fundamental national 
problem of illiteracy. As revealed in the census of 1880, 
one portion of the country has really more than a third 
of its people in a condition which, in the light of repub- 
lican institutions, is little better than sheer barbarism, 
while the presidental contest hung upon the vote of one 
great city, where more than a fourth of its voters are 
unfit to wield the ballot. No party, however patriotic, 
can bring the ship of state into the haven of a true 
democracy, with the whole ocean of barbarism rushing 
in through this fearful rent in the bottom. There is 
one practical way to stop this leak, and that is for the 
national government to come forward in a spirit of high 
patriotism, and, with prudent vigor, aid the South, and 
the North too, in their efforts to lift up the lower class 
of citizens and secure an intelligent basis for suffrage. 
The southern statesman who opposes this beneficent 
action on the ground of “ state rights” ; the “ stalwart” 
Republican who refuses to trust the southern state 
governments; the political doctrinaires who snarl 
against all support of education by the state; the 
sectarian priesthoods who fight everything that does 
not lead the children in at their own church door; 
these, and all other sets of obstructive people, should be 
asked to “take back seats,” and let the cause of the 
training of American citizens for safe citizenship come 
to the front. Every presidental candidate this year 
studiously ignored this, incomparably the chief issue of 
the campaign. It will not be safe for any party or sec- 
tion in the coming Congress to follow that bad example. 
The great debate in the Senate last winter struck the 
key-note of the true “reform movement” in national 
affairs. Let the House of Representatives take up this 
broad and lofty discussion, and give the out-going Pres- 
ident, as the highest reward of his patriotic administra- 
tion, the opportunity to sign a bill for national aid to 
abolish the illiteracy which is the growing peril of the 
Union. 


DRIFT. 


— In the midst of the prolonged how! against all mundane 
things which the later life of Thomas Carlyle became, it is re- 
freshing to come upon an interval of common sense and real 
insight, in the following suggestion to a young man asking 
his advice in the choice of a profession: ‘‘ On the whole, there 
is nothing strikes me likelier for one of your disposition than 
the profession of teacher, which is rising into higher request 
every day, and has scope in it for the grandest endowments of 
human faculties (could such hitherto be got to enter it); and 
of all useful and fruitful employments, may be defined as the 
usefalest, fruitfullest, and also indispensablest in these days 
of ours.”’ 

— A visit to the evening high school of ;Boston is an eye- 
opener to any friend of education from any portion of the 
country. Here, in the spacious buildings of the Boy’s Latin 
and English High schools, are gathered, five evenings in the 
week, nearly 2,000 persons, of both sexes, all nationalities and 
races, ranging from the age of fifteen to fifty, engaged in vari- 
ous studies above the elementary grade. The majority are at 
work on things directly bearing upon their daily labor ; as, 
scarcely without exception, they are working people. The 
teachers are the best, and, under the masterly supervision of 
Mr. E. C, Carrigan, the school is really one of the best institu- 
tions of secondary instruction in the country. We could wish 
Mr. Carrigan might be invited to New Orleans at the superin- 
tendents’ meeting, the last week in February, to set forth the 
importance of the evening school in dealing with the adult 
illiteracy and imperfect education that is a growing danger, 
especially through the South, while it demands the most care- 
ful attention in all parts of the Union. 


— The New England Conservatory of Music, in Boston, is 
now well on in its new year’s work. Few, even of our city 
people, realize the importance of this excellent institution, 
which is not only a musical conservatory, but a practical high 
school of instruction, combined with lectureships and art in- 
struction, all accessible to the great opportunities given to any 
young person at school in Boston, While the large majority 
of the 1,400 pupils are from New England, about 300 are gath- 
ered in from the states beyond, 50 from the southern states, 
and a fair representation from the provinces and foreign coun- 
tries. In its organization, like the Chautauqua university, the 
Conservatory is happily adjusted to deal with the case of great 
numbers of young persons who, with limited means and a great 
desire for improvement, must concentrate their later school- 
life where they can do the most and best work in the least 
time. ‘The great organ, removed from the Boston Music Hall, 
still waits for the action of the city government conserning the 


lot on which it is proposed to build » spacious aud itorium, 


which will complete the rare facilities of the Conservatory for 
its many-sided work. 


— We have not yet learned how many sorts of people may 
be held responsible for the defeat of Mr. Blaine; or, whether 
the Independents, Prohibitionists, Dr. Burchard, Mr. Conklin, 
and his Oneida Co, “stalwarts,”’ or even seven hundred lazy 
New York Republican voters, afraid of a rainy day, may pre- 
sent themselves at the White House as vigorous claimants for 
the honor of having elected Mr. Cleveland. But one thing 
seems to concern the school-men. Less than a thousand 
voters in New York have elected a President of the United 
States for four years ; a change of eight hundred would have 
elected his opponent ; and a change of leas than ten thousand 
in four States would have arrayed a solid North against a 
solid South. In view of the fact that one voter might have 
elected a President, is it no matter to be thought over, and 
prayed over, whether that voter, that one thousand or ten 
thousand, were qualified for this decisive act of sovereign cit- 
izenship? Can we safely tolerate one ignorant or vicious 
man with a ballot in his hand, in a revolutionary period like 
ourown? Good friends, were it not as well to stop this loud 
hurrah and insane jollification over such a political triumph, 
and bethink yourselves of the supreme duty of the hour; to 
train young America for this awful position of American cit- 
izenship ? Now that the National administration at Washing- 


ton, for two years, will be in that happy con4ition, a deadlock, 
suppose the ple step in to the House of Representatives 
and command these contentious conscript fathers to unite in 
the passage of a bill for national aid to abolish the illiteracy 
which, with its American environments, is at the bottom of 
all our public woes. 


— Gen. Francis A. Walker, the accomplished president of 
the Boston School of Technology, has taken occasion, from 
the recent bequest of Senator Anthony to the public schools 
of Providence, R. L., to suggest a different method of giving 
prize medals, His idea can be best expressed in his own 
words: 

** The suggestion that I thus venture to offer is that the An- 
thony medals and prizes be awarded in no part whatsoever for 
the possessson of mere information; but that the examinations 
and tests for determining excellence under this endowment be 
directed toward the i:ecognition and rewarding of such quali- 
ties as correctness of perception, soundness of judgment, 
taste in design, ingenuity in overcoming difficulties, definess 
of manipulation, neatness of wrought or writtén work.”’ 


All this may be wise, but, like much wisdom, vir; diMeult to 
be apprehended or applied by the ordinary school committee, 
Certainly, our common-school work should drive towerd this 
more radical and profound dealing with the children as 
fast as teachers, superintendents, and the people, can be 
qualified for such progress, One of the most discour- 
aging features in this reform, however, {* the app seat want, 
of appreciation, by so many of our most positive reformers, of 
what is really attempted and accomplished in this line. 
No change in any department of modern life has been more 
marked than the new departure away from the old book- 
cramming, memorizing and muscular discipline, toward the 
very objective-point suggested in this letter to Mayor Doyle. 
But nobody would learn, from many of these critics, that any 
such change was even contemplated by the leaders of our com- 
mon schools, much less that in thousands of our best school- 
rooms these results are achieved, if not according to the off- 
hand inspirations of outside critics, about as fast as American 
child-nature will t. It is a good deal easier to fire the 
popular heart against the public schools than for the wisest 
and most devoted teacher to actually do one of the hundred 
good things that glide so easily from the nib of a great critic’s 
gold, pen. 

— A graded school appears to sustain the same relations to 
the editor of the Popular Science Monthly as the waving of a 
red flag to the infuriated victim in a Spanish bull-fight. In 
the December number of this bumptious monthly he bears 
down with renewed vigor upon the graded school system, de- 
nouncing pupils and teachers alike as ‘‘ passive subjects of in- 
flexible regulation,’’ and winds up by the melancholy reflection 
of the improbability of the ‘‘ radical reconstruction of the whole 
method ”’ demanded in the nameof “ science.’ We wish these 
thorough-going opponents of graded schools would map out a 
practicable system by which even a thousand children in one 
township can be schooled without that grading, orderly method 
and uniformity which they stigmatize as ‘“‘the machine.” 
The old fashioned, ungraded country school, with half as many 
classes as pupils, was a terrible mechanism which chained the 
teacher to a wearisome round of lesson grinding. Of course, 
mechanism is bad, even when adopted as a “‘ scientific” ex- 
planation of creation and a substitute for the Creator. But 
life everywhere has the same liabilities as a graded school, and 
certainly no editor in America is big enough to satirize the 
better class of common school teachers, 2s is perpetually at- 
tempted by a certain class of these dwellers on our new scien- 
tific Olympus. I' ‘s bad taste, bad judgment, end a violation 
of professional cou**_‘_ say nothing of common charity, to 
cover this class of public servants with ‘scientific’ scorn. 
What does the Popular Science editor propose ? Simply, that 
the doctor and the expert of insanity should be called in and 


made the virtual arbiters of educational life,—absolute judges 
of the quantity and quality of the instruction suitable to ev 

child! We have no quarrel with medical experte; but med- 
icine, as a profession, breaks down, especially in desling with 
children ; and if peopledid only what their doctors think ‘* zafe’’ 
this world would need more reconstructing than the graded 
school. In fact, where one child is injared in health in a good 
graded school, both the health and lite of scores of youth are 
saved by the intelligence, discipline, and moral self-control 
learned therein. Oar life is not from the body, inward, but 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LITERARY NOTES, 

— D. Appleton & Co., New York, have ready Parts IV. and 
V.of Allan Dare and Robert Le Diable; a romance by 
Admiral Porter. Price each part, 25 cents. To be completed 
in nine parts. 

— Harper & Bros., New York, have now ready the Friendly 
Bdition of Shakespeare, 20 volumes in box; the set, sheets, 
$27; haif-caif, $60; cloth, $30. This is a new family edition 
of Shakespeare, by Mr. Rolfe. 

— Charlies Scribner’s Sons, New York, have now ready 
Philosophie Series, No VIL, A Criticism of the Critical 
Philosophy, by James McCosh, LL.D, D.L., president of 
Princeton College; price 50 cents. This is a learned criticism 
of Kant’s Philosophy. 

— Arthur Gilman, of Cambridge, Mass,, whose History of 
the American People has won for him such high reputation as 
an historical writer, is the author of a new work relating to 
early American life, entitled Tales of the Pathfinders. D. 

p & o., publishers. 


— John Barrough’s pictureeque home at Esopus-on-the- | past. 


Hudson is described by Roger Riordan in the second of the 
series of *‘ Authors at Home,” in The Critic of November 22. 
Mr. Riordan made a special trip to Esopus recently to visit the 
charmiog out-of-door essayist. 

— Eugene J. Hall, 11 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., has pub- 
lished four numbers of Original Humorous and Dramatic 
Recitations, for school, public and parior entertainments; 
— each, 10 cents. Mr. Hall isa elocutionist, and 

humorous pieces are excellent. 

—Women in Sacred Song, a collection of sacred songs and 
hymns, with specimens of music, composed by women in all 

edited by Eva Munson Smith, with an introduction by 

o E, Willard, and intended to be one of the most queenly 

of books, is announced by D. Lothrop & Co. as nearly 
y- 

— Harper & Brothers, New York, have ready No. 14 of 
Stormonth’'s Dictionary, to be completed in twenty-three 
parts. It is pubiished ia the Franklin Square Library; price, 
25 cents each part. Face to Face, A Fact in Seven Fables, 

R. E. Francillion, is the latest issue of Franklin Square 
brary No. 425. Price, 15 cents. 

— On the first of December, 1884, will be begun the publica- 
tion of a new monthly magazine of thirty-two pages, to be de- 
voted exclusively to the care of infants and young children, 
and the general interests of the nursery. It will be known 
as Babyhood; price, $1 50ayear. Address “‘ Babyhood,”’ 18 
Spruce street, New York City. 

— A.C. Armstrong & Son, 714 Broadway, New York city, 
have published The Crusoes of Guiana, or The White 
Tiger, by Louis Boussenard; price $1.50. This book takes the 
reader into a portion of the globe of which little is known, and 
introduces incidents of the most thrilling character. It is co- 
piously illustrated. 

— The Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society 


have just published a set of four charming juvenile books en- 
titled the *‘ Well-Spring Series, ’’ Nos. 1 to 4; price in box, 
$1.00 perset. They are written by Anna F. Barnham. The 
titles are: Trying to be Somebody, Under the Master's 
Bye, Lucy’s Windows, and Valentines, 

— Madame Johanna Spyri is pronounced by competent 
critics the best living German writer for children. Miss Lucy 
Wheelock, of the Chauncy-Hall School, Boston, has translated, 
and D. Lothrop & Co. have published, a series of her most 
charming tales, under the title of Red Letter Stories. This 
delightful volume, prettily bound and illustrated, and sold at 
60 cents, will be one of the features of the holiday book trade. 

— The Divorce Question is the title of a work by Rev. 


Samuel W. Dike, which Funk & Wagnalls, New York, are soon 
to issue. Mr. Dike is regarded as ‘“‘ the firet authority in this 
country in matters relating to the family,’’ and this work is the 
result of years of investigation. One of its most valuable 
features will be its table of statistics, compiled with much care 
from the most authentic sources. 

— N. Murray, publication agent, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, has ready No. 11 of the second series of the Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
of which Herbert B. Adame is editor. Itis entitled Rudi- 
mentary Society Among Boys, by John Joboson, Jr., 
A.B., instructor in history and English, McDonogh Institute. 
Price of 12 monthly numbers, $3.00; single copy 50 cents. 

— P. Biakiston, Son, & Co., 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
have now ready The Physician's Visiting List of 1885. 
This is the thirty-fourth year of its publication. It has become 
the most popular standard book of its kind, and is well-bound 
in excellent quality of leather; price, with tack pockets, $1.25. 
It contains a calendar, list of poisons and antidotes, dose 
tables, rewritten in accordance with the sixth revision of the 
United States Pharmacorcela, Marshall Hail’s ready method 
in asphyxia, lists of new remedies, Sylvester’s method for 
ee artificial iration, with illastrations; diagram for 

ng diseases of heart, lungs, etc., etc. 

— A. Knoflach, 35 Tribune Building, New York, has pub- 
lished the first two numbers of German Simplified, being a 
concise and lucid explanation of the principles of the German 
language, with numerous examples and exercises, and formin 
a complete course of instruction for of reading, busi- 
ness, and travel, intended for self-instruction, and also adapted 
for use in the class-rooms of public and private schools, acad- 
emies, and business colleges. These books embody the result 
of years of — successful teaching of the German lan- 
gnege. For by the author, 35 Tribune Building, New 

; price 10 cents. 


— The serial story, Trajan, which began its brilliant course 
in the columns of The Munhattan, was cut short at its very 
beginning by the suspension of that odical. Only twelve 
chapters saw the light of print, bat they were enough to at- 
tract wide attention and pique curiosity as to its authorship. 
To the readers of The Manhattan, and to the novel-reading 
ea at large, it will be good news that Messrs. Cassell & Co., 

ew York, have made arrangements with the author to pub- 
eae ee It will be issued by that house 


— Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, and Co., New York and Chi-|of 
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blished A Handy Atlas of the World; price, 
arrison Hume, New Eagland agent, 50 Bromfield 
St., Boston. In addition to excellent maps of the grand divis- 
ions of the world, state, and principal cities, it contains a very 
useful map of United States Standard Railway Time, a 
new setof maps of Northern, Southern, and Central Africa, 
tables showing the population in even thousands of the princi- 
ple cities of the world, heights of principal mountains, lengths 
of principal rivers, population of chief cities and towns, and 
general tables of area of population. It is admirably adapted 
for school-room, home, and counting-room. 

— Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the eminent Boston publishers, will 
remove from their present quarters, No. 47 Franklin street, to 
larger premises, No. 10 Milk street, where they will occupy the 
three upper lofts. The increase in the business of this old- 
established firm,—the oldest existing firm in the book-publish- 
ing trade,—imperatively demands the change. The firm-titles 
of several houses may be older than that of Lee & Shepard, 
but the personnel of their house has remained unaltered longer 
than that of any other in the country. We are sure that all 
will give them their best wishes for success in their new store. 
It may be confidently predicted that they will display the same 
energy and liberality which has characterized them in the 


— Frederick A. Ober, Boston, has published Mexican Re- 
sources, and Guide to Mexico, a supplemental volume to 
Travels in Mexico. Price, 50 cents. It contains an excellent 
map of Mexico and adjacent territory, and a description of 
area, boundaries, outline of coast, physical features, climate, 
and seasons, zones of vegetation, economic flora textiles, fruits, 
flowers, agriculture, horse and cattle raising, irrigation, history 
of mines, precious stones, eic., etc. The Guide gives fall im- 
formation of railroad and steamship lines to and through the 
country, arranged in six routes. Now that the interest in 
Mexico is assuming shape, and regular excursions into the 
country are formed for the coming winter, this little book in 
its attractive shape is most timely and convenient. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have now ready the Holmes and 
Emerson Calendars; price, $1.00 each. They are the most 
beaatiful calendars ever produced. The Holmes Calendar is 
entirely new, Dr. Holmes’s writings never before having been 
used for the purpose. The card on which it is mounted, of 
oblong shape, has a capital portrait of Dr. Holmes, on evch 
side of which stands a group of maidens bearing rose-garlands, 
with which they are decorating it. The design is illuminated 
in ol and colors, blended with delicate effect. The Emerson 
Calendar has selections and is newly deco- 
rated this year by Florence Taber, an excellent portrait of 
Emerson and the symbolic pine-tree appearing in the design. 
A border of conventionalized pansies ran across the top, and 
the whole effect of the coloring is as deep and rich as are the 
sentences which the calendar contains. 

— A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York, have now ready A Read- 
ing Chart, prepared by Principal Giffin of Newark, N. J., and 
Supt. Meleney of Paterson, N. J., on a new principle ; price, 
$5 00 each part. It is issued in two parts. The lessons are 
wisely arranged and easily graded. The ‘color chart”’ is A 
pared on a new idea, teaching color from fruit and leaves. e 
“* clock face’’ chart is also a most valuable feature for teaching 
how to tell time. The charts are made to hang on nails on the 
wall, and does not require racks or easels. They havea patent 
fold which lets down a leaf when a new page is wanted. 

The same firm publish The Elements de Morale of M. 
Paul Janet, which has been translated by Mrs. Prof. Corson 
vf Cornell University, and is now ready for schools and colleges. 
It is a system of morals, practical rather than theoretical, 
setting forth man’s duties and the application thereto of the 
moral law. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have just issued a very 
suggestive and useful book on social reforms by Charles J. 
Bellamy, author of The Breton Mills, etc., entitled The Way 
Out; price, $1.00. At no period of American history have 
the relations of capital and labor and the social machinery of 
80 many vital interests been the cause of such anxiety and 
earnest thought as at the present time. Society is agitated, 
the people are nervous, and the cry for a change is heard in 
mutterings from all points of the social compass. It is a time 
for wise counsel, lest a cyclone should destroy and overwhelm 
what is in the old system of things. There is need of re- 
forms. e should eliminate what is wrong in our social 
system; and Mr. Bellamy sketches, with candor and skill, from 
his stand-point, the changes in legislation and = opinion 
which he thinks will result in a better state of things. The 
subject is worthy of attention and study by every lover of our 
country. 

— Lee & Shepard, Boston, have ready a new book in the 
“Flaxie Frizzle” series of stories by Sophie May, entitled 
Plaxie Growing Up ; price, 75 cents. It is a charming story, 
beautifuily illustrated, and bound in tasty holiday style. They 
also publish Chats, by G. Hamlen, Little Classic size ; cloth, 
$1.25. It contains a selection from the bright, entertaining, 
and useful talks of one of the most attractive writers for the 
Boston press. Originally written for the benefit of young 
people, they have been highly enjoyed by their parents, at the 
solicitation of many of whom this volume has been prepared. 
The same house have ready Vocal and Action-Language, 
Culture, and Bxpression, by EN. Kirby, teacher of elocu- 
tion, High School, Lynn,— 12mo, cloth, price, $1.25,—is a con- 
cise and practical band-book on elocution, adapted to those who 
need aid of method and practice in reading and speaking. The 
introduction enforces the necessity and importance of elocu- 
tionary et Part I. is devoted to vocal culture and ex- 
pression; Part IL. to action-language, culture, and expression ; 
and Part IIL. is devoted to expression, — the speakers before 
the audience,—iliustrated by well-chosen selections. 


— Allip want of the choicest illustrated holiday books should 
send for the Holiday Bulletin of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, for 1884 and 1885. They also have ready the Pro. 
spectus of the Atlantic Monthly for 1885. Among the 


new books are Holmes, (Oliver Wendell) Illustrated Poems. 
The illustrations are worthy of the poems, T pography and 
whole forming a harmonious wor pted 


new religious books by Dr, Herrick, Prof. Fiske, Mr. Luinett, 
Joseph k, etc.; excellent new stories by Bishop, Bret Harte, 
E. Marion Crawfcrd, Miss Jewett, Henry James, and others; 
history and biography, — books, attractive calendars 
from Holmes, Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, and Whittier, 
decorated in gold and colors, each $100; and also a long list 
of standard and popular books. Address Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 4 Park street, ton, Mass. , 

A superb new art volume is The Rubdiydt of Omar Khay- 
ydm, which has long been admired by special students of 
Oriental literature, has, through the admirable translation 
by a Fitzgerald, become known to the English-speaking 
world. - 

— Harper & Bros, Franklin Square, New York City, have 
now ready an unusually large number of valuable new books 
suited to the holiday season and of permanent value for the 
library, among which are Memoirs of a Man of the World, 
by Edmnnd Yates. It is a book of experiences, for fifty year®, 
in London, presenting a vivid view of the vast city, its occu- 
patious, amusements, resorts, and notable persons, especially 
in literature and public life of the last half-century. It is full 
of amusing anecdotes and incidents, and is written in an easy 
and vivacious style, which all who have read Mr, Yates’ nov- 
els wiliknow how to appreciate. A chapter, entitled ‘‘ Under 
the Stars and Stripes,’”’ gives a spirited account of the author’s 
lecture tour in the United States in 1872, and will be of special 
interest to American readers, as will ihe narrative which Mr, 
Yates gives of his connection with American journalism when 
in the employ of Mr’ J. G. Bennett as one of the European 
correspondents of the New York Herald. The publishers 
have issued itj in a volume library style, and also in two num- 
bers of the “‘ Franklin Square Library’? The volume has 
portrait of Mr. Yates as a frontispiece. 

Another notable book is Mr. E. P. Roe’s Nature's Serial 
Story, just issued from the press of Harper & Brothers. 
From the intense interest with which thousands of readers 
have followed its course in the pages of Harper’s Magazine for 
the past year, it is safe to predict for the completed work a 
cordial and universal welcome, It has been brought out in 
the form of a square octavo, handsomely bound, with profuse 
illustrations, designed by W. Hamilton Gibson and F. Diel- 
man, engraved in the highest style of the art. In addition to 
the engravings which accompanied the story in Harper's Mag- 
azine, the volume cont:ins a large number of sketches made 
expressly for it by Mr. Gibson, and it will doubtless be among 
the favorite gift-books during the ensuing holiday season. 

The biography of Sydney Smith recently prepared by Mr. 
Stuart J. Reid, and now published by Harper & Brothers, is 
based upon information derived from a great variety of 
sources. The purpose of the book, as the author explains in 
his ee eh is *‘ to paint the figure of Sydney Smith against 
the background of his times, and to describe the men with 
whom he mingled, and the movements in which he took part,”’ 
The volume contains a steel-plate portrait of Sydney Smith, 
and sketches of the chief places associated with his public and 
private life. 

The Biography of Sir Moses Montifiore, just pub- 
lished, as a bound volume, as weil as in their “ Franklin 
Square Library,’’ by Harper & Brothers,was written by Lucien 
Wolf in commemoration of the attainment, by the celebrated 
Hebrew philanthropist of his centennial birthday. It has been 
compiled from official records and other trustworthy data, and 
is well worthy of a careful perasal. 

Miss Mary L. Booth, the well-known editor of Harper’s 
Bazar, who introduced M. Edouard Laboulaye’s fairy ttories 
to the notice of American readers several years ago by means 
of her translation of his Fairy Tales of all Nations, has just 
issued through Harper & Brothers a volume containing trans- 
lations of all the children’s tales written by M. Laboulaye to 
the time of his death, which were not included in the former 
volume. The book is entitled Lost Fairy Tales, and 
as the stories are all of the most imaginative and fascinating 
character, it cannot fail to become a favorite with youthful 
readers, In her translation, which was authorized by M. La- 
boulaye before his death, and has been since then approved by 
his family, Miss Booth has succeeded in combining in the hap- 
piest manner faithfulness to the original with purity and grace 
of style. The illustrations, over two hundred and fifty in num- 
ber, greatly enhance the intrinsic interest of the tales. 

Among other recent publications, by Harper & Brothers are 
Left Behind; or Ten Days a Newsboy, a new story by 
James Otis, the author of Jobey Tyler, and other popular ju- 
venile books, and the bound volume of Harper's Young 
People for 1884. The latter contains nearly seven hundred 
illustrations. The first volume of Harper's Young People 
is now entirely out of print. 

The Stormonth Dictionary. — Fifteen weekly parts of 
this new dictionary of the English language, by Rev. James 
Stormonth and Rev. P. H. Phelps of England, have been issued 
in Harper’s Franklin Square Library. Each successive num- 
ber is beautifully printed and in suitable form for binding, and 
those who take it in parts will be able to examine it in detail. 
Nine more will complete the work. 

The later ‘‘ English Men of Letters”’ volume is devoted to 
Coleridge, by H. D. Traill, who dividesthis work into three sec- 
tione,—the Poetical period” (1772-1799), Critical period ”’ 
( ae and ‘* Metaphysical and Theological period ’’ (1816 

lu the Harper’s Franklin Square Library are found, No. 415, 
Vol. 2,—Thomas Carlyle: a History of his Life in Lon- 
don; by James Anthony Froude; price, 15 cents. No. 416,— 
Beauty and the Beast, by Sarah Tytler; price 20 cents. 
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; part 5; by 
Admiral Porter; 25 cts,..... “ Noble Blood”’: a novel; by Julian 


alth; by O. W. Wright, A.M,, M.D., Health Officer of Detroit, Mic 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Punch and Conundrum Calendar; 75 cts. Boston: Estes & 
A Modern Midas: a romance by Maurice Jokal; trans. from the Ger- 


man legends, and many other superb gift-books. New volumes 
poetry Miss Phelps, Lucy Larcom, and others; important ; edited by F. B, Sanborn; : J.B, Ongood & Co’ 
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SCUDDER’ S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES.* 


A new school-book occasivnally appears which deserves 
especial notice and review. The history of our own country 
has received careful attention for some years past. Neglected 
as it was for the first hundred years of our national existence, 
we have lately witnessed a series of centennial celebrations, 
producing & marvelous increase of wide and general interest in 
the subject. Indeed, we have now began to learn that we have 
a history of which we have occasion to be proud. The annals 
of the early European settlements in America; of the conflict 
between the kings of Europe for supremacy here; the proud 
success of the English in driving back the French and the 
Spanish, thue preparing for the war which led to American in- 
dependence; thence the rapid growth and remarkable develop- 
ment of this great republic, — all these give material for chap- 
ters in historical work which rival in real interest and value 
any portion in the annals of Greece or Rome, or other nation 
of antiquity. 

Mr. Scudder’s volame is of more than ordinary merit and 
value. He has divided the subject, very naturally, into but 
three parts, The first part consists of ‘‘ discoveries and settle- 
ments”’ ; the second of ‘‘ the establishment of the Union’’; the 
third of “the development of the Union.’”’ The style is 
attractive, the thought clearly conceived and strongly and 
plainly expressed. It treats not of ‘‘a succession of unrelated 
facts.’’ The author says in his preface : ‘‘ There is a logic in 
events, which it is the business of historians to unfold, and it 
has been my chief thought to show the growth of our national 
life.” 

The style is such as to create an interest in the minds of the 
young, the momentum increasing from chapter to chapter in 
a large, geometrical ratio. There are, however, some criticisms 
which can justly be made, and some blemishes upon so fair a 
picture which ought to be removed ; for example, — The most 
important movement in this entire history was the battle 
of Quebec, which virtually closed the French and Indian War. 
This was in 1759. Previous to this time the Spanish controlled 
the entire South, Florida, Mexico, etc. The French held the two 
great valleys of the continent, the valley of the St. Lawrence, 
and the valley of the Mississippi, in their entirety ; and the 
English were hemmed in between the two, holding only the 
small country along the Atlantic from Maine to Florida and 
back to the Allegheny Mountains. But after England had won 
the day upon the plains of Abraham, then, as Bancroft says: 
‘ Proudly imperious, drunk with success, she dictated humili- 

ating terms to France, and robbed her of all her possessions in 
North America’ This contest determined the entire future of 
the country. Had the French prevailed, North America would 
have been dominated by the races of southern Europe. The 
French language, habits, manners, customs, and their strict 
and arbitrary monarchical system of government, with the 
Roman Catholic religion, would have prevailed in all proba- 
bility throughout the whole land. . Instead of that, however, 
English laws, the hardy and sturdy Anglo-Saxon race, the 
liberty-loving people, the general principles of Roman juris- 
prudence coming to us through Germany and England ; the 
Protestant religion and the English tongue,—all are our in- 
heritance. This turning-point in the history of the country 
is, perhaps, passed over too lightly for one who claims to un- 
fold the logic of events, 

On page 279 the author ssys : ‘‘ Jefferson sent a commission 
to buy the island on which New Orleans stood.” .... 
“Before the American commissioners had made any offer to 
buy New Orleans, he [Napoleon] came forward with a proposi- 
tion to sell not only what they wanted, but all Louisiana.” 

A careful examination of the correspondence between Liv- 
ingston and Jefferson would reveal the facts that Jefferson 
authorized Livingston, our minister to France, to buy the 
island of New Orleans, and afterward sent Mr. Monroe over 
to aid Mr. Livingston ; and that Mr. Livingston, before the 
arrival of Mr. Monroe, had offered repeatedly to buy the island, 
and had faithfully endeavored to obtain, through M. Talleyrand, 
Napoleon’s premier, and M. Marbois, the secretary of the 
treasury, a price for the same. It was after this that Napoleon 
determined to offer the whole country to the United States. 

Again, on page 280, Mr. Scudder says: ‘‘ Bonaparte was 
delighted with the sale. . . . ‘This accession of territory,’ he 
said, ‘strengthens forever the power of the United States. 
I have given England a rival.’ ” 

Marbois, in his admirable History of Louisiana, page 312 
(Carey & Lea’s edition, 1830), gives Napoleon’s statement as 
follows: ‘* This accession of territory strengthens forever the 
power of the United States; and I have just given to England 
& maritime rival that will sooner or later humble her pride.” 

It will readily be seen how much more forcible this full sen- 
tence is, and a blank line stands upon Mr. Scudder’s page 
Teady to receive it, We hope the vacant space will be filled in 
the next edition, Oa page 346, the author makes Spain cede 
Louisiana to France in 1803, whereas the date should have 
been Oct. 1, 1800, in the secret treaty of St. Ildefonso. Weare 
pleased that on page 348 and 349, Mr. Scudder has given a brief 
account of the heroic and patriotic efforts of the martyr, Dr. 
Marcus Whitman, in behalf of the Oregon country. While 
there are some minor errors, which will be eliminated when 
the facts become more fully and accurately known, and sub- 
stituted by proper and complete historical evidence; yet, in the 
main, Mr. Scudder’s account is correct, 


* 4 History ited States of America. Preceeded by a narrative 


of the 
J. Boiler, Philadelphia. and pp. Price, $1.00 


We will mention only one other point. While the author gives 
in the text a fairly accurate account of our controversy with 
Great Britain, in regard to Oregon, and of how we claimed it, 
and how we made our claims good and held the country, yet 
he permits a map to be inserted in the body of the book, oppo- 
site page 278, in which the exploded theory that Oregon was a 
part of the Louisiana purchase is retained. It has been 
repeatedly shown in Tue JournaL, in The Nation, and in 
other journals, during the last few years, that there is no cred- 
ible evidence whatever to show that Oregon was ever a part of 
the province of Louisiana. These are some of the minor errors 
which have crept into the book, but it is generally correct in its 
statements, and probably in a new edition the few blemishes 
which the author will find will totally disappear. The book is 
cordially commended to all students of our country as one of 
great value and unusual interest. M. 


LANGUAGE TEACHING. 


REPORT TO N. E. ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SUPTS. 


BY SUPT. I, F, HALL, DEDHAM, MASS. 


(Continued from JouRNAL of Nov, 20, and 27.) 
TRAINING. 

A writer of authority has recently remarked: ‘‘ Modern Ped- 
agogics has adopted the idea that education is concerned not 
simply with instruction (communicating knowledge), but with 
the training of faculty (the development of an organism).”’ 
The adoption of this idea into that branch of work called Lan- 
guage, will lead us to give much time and attention to the 
training of faculty,—the faculty of language, or the associative 
faculty. We use these terms here to characterize a process 
broader than, at first, might seem to be implied. To explain: 
What a narrow idea of training one must take to sum it all up in, 
** We learn to do by doing’’ ! Of course, in a certain sense, this 
tells the truth; but what virtue can there be in any kind of do- 


ing, indifferent or good, which has not behind it that motive- 
power, that purpose which secures over all a growth toward 
perfection in every act of doing ? What virtue can there be in 
an act of association so mechanical and lifeless, so soulless and 
formal that a machine, instead of mind, might just as well be 
doing it? And yet association may sometimes seem to be an 
act as mechanical as winking or breathing. Indeed, it really 
is, or rather comes to be, as automatic as either. But this 
state, mark you, is reached only through a process which is 
properly a growth,—the development of an organism, which in- 
volves, first of all, stimulation, applied for the purpose of real- 
izing certain possibilities of power undeveloped; and second, 
the leading out of energy from the mind, or its liberation, 
rather, by an act of the will; and third, the application and di- 
rection of this energy to ends which are chosen consciously and 
deliberately. Such training is secured in one way, surely,—per- 
haps I may say in one way only,—by the proper presentation of 
material objects, which, acting as stimulants to excite the mind 
to action, furnish moreover those natural impulses which in- 
duce the mind to associate ideas with signs for the purpose of 
expressing them. It is evident, then, that the most effective 
training of the associative faculty is closely allied with the 
most efficient training of the powers of observation; not that 
the latter never take the P nov of the former, but that one is 
carried forward to aid and support the other. Train a child to 
see in a methodical manner; to fix attention closely on what- 
ever he is studying; to acquire ideas thoroughly, and always 
with precision directly from the object, and you have supplied 
the first condition of the successful training of the associative 
faculty; namely, the impulses which prompt the mind under 
guidance to associate what it knows with the best signs pro- 
vided. And neither is the second condition then lacking; for 
teaching objectively leads out mental energy,— sets the mind 
at work on such lines of action as secure association, direct, 
complete, and positive. Nor is this the best result you cau 
hope to secure; for is it not plain that the adequate training 
of the powers of observation briags into action the will of the 
child, which. it must be admitted, is the most important factor 
in all successful training ? Next to possession,—the possession 
of ideas,—I put determination,— the determination to express 
them,— as the necessary condition of good language training. 
,. Bat if the relation is so close between training the observing 
wers and language, there is manifestly a connection more in- 
timate still between the development of the thinking powers 
and the profitable exercise of the faculty of expression. It is 
often said that perspicuity of expression depends on clear 
thinking, and one notable writer presents the other side as 
strongly as this: ‘‘ The child’s power of thought grows step by 
step with his power of speech.” To train the language fac- 
ulty, then, train pupils (1) to think; (2) to compare their ideas, 
—*‘ to put them side by side and examine them to see whether 
they are alike or uniike,”—to classify and distribute; and 
(3) to discover the relations which exist between ideas which 
have been compared. This is not putting facts side by side to 
test their agreement, but rather suspending one or the other 
to see which is chief and which is subordinate, which supports 
and which is supported. There is still another form of think- 
ing to be botien 5 ; let us call it (4) the act of drawing infer- 
ences. In this, the mind examines things a, b, and c, and dis- 
covering relations which exist between the first two, goes on 
to apprehend another fact still,—that c, on account of its rela- 
tions to the second term, is also related to the first term, a. 
The latter relation was not evident at first; indeed might not 
have been evident at all but for the middle term which led to 
its discovery. Now these four forms of thought, and possibly 
others, most of which would naturally be included in these, 
we must use to train our pupils, and especially to develop the 
wer of expression. 
consideration of this subject recognizes a third 
line of training, which is first in importance: Train your pupils 
to reproduce in words the thought and ideas which have been 
oceasioned. The sources of power in this line of training 
(ideas and thoughts in the mind’s complete possession) have 
already been noticed. Let us now give attention to the action 
required for adequate expression, and the courses of training 
which must be taken up to make this action properly effective. 
Before a pupil can express what he knows, he must represent 
his ideas and thoughts to his own mind, image them to him- 
self for conscious inspection, by an exercise of the imagination 


f the imaginative memory. This is confessedly difficult 
york, But this is not all, for the end is expression; and that 


is not accomplished till the ideas and thoughts which are thus 
represented have been reproduced in words, either spoken or 
written, which implies that they have been associated properly 
and arranged with taste and discrimination; that the pa 
has selected the proper words,—the best words, has framed his 
propositions tastefully and correctly. All the principles of 
training to which we have referred are as significant in this 
line as in both of the others. Let me call your attention to 
some other 8 tions : 
1. The will of the child is the main element of consideration 
in all successful training, and especially in choosing words, in 
formulating expression. Every mental action requires an 
earnest purpose, character, decision, We know it is not 
to make pupils think; so many are always like that Peet 
vania farmer who “had rather tire his feet and hands than 
tax his brain with thought;” and it is thorough training only, 
continued, persistent action,— which finally ‘‘quickens the 
pulses of thought.” To shape and mold this thought into 
tasteful forms according to rules which must be learned and 
followed, is difficult too. It requires time and labor, such an 
exercise of will power that some shrink from it,—both teach- 
ers and pupils,—and say, ‘* Let this go; children learn to talk 
by talking.” 
2. It must be remembered that there are certain rules or 
standards of thought and expression,—of grammar and com- 
pesrion, of rhetoric and logic. To discard these is not to learn, 
at rather to lose them. Pupils need to know them; must be 
taught and trained to use them. 
8 That training is always and only effective which supple- 
ments teaching, intelligent and thorough. We suffer loss by 
trying to make training stand alone, or go forward without 
teaching which ought to support it. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Tho November 14th number of Science has a of the Nile and of 
the Egyptian Soudan. a 

— The Sanitarian for November, 1884,—A, N. Bell, A.M., M.D., editor 
and Proprietor, 113 Fulton St, New York, price $4.00 a year, 35 cts. a 
copy,—has a very in table of contents upon topics of special and 
timely interest, 

— Leonard Scott Pub. Co., 1104 Walnut St., Philadelphia, have ready 
the November (1884) number of The Nineteenth Century, a monthly re- 

able papers month,—one eac er cer and Sydn: 
Buxton, on educational topics. 

— The Star and Crescent, published , + ~ Star and Crescent Publish- 
ing Co , New York City, for the Alpha Delta Phi Fraternity, in Novem- 
ber of the 63d year of the Fraternity, has a — bd Wilbur Lanemore, 
entitled “ Mother Carey’s Chickens’’; ‘College Men in Congress,” by 
W.A. Hoy. This journal is published quarterly, Price, $1 00 a year in 
advance; single copies, 25 cta. 

— The Catholic World,—a monthly magazine published by the Catholic 
Publication Society Co.,9 Barclay 8t., New York city, at $4.00 per year, 
35 cts. single nambers, for December, 1884,—has twelve articles by emi- 
nent writers, and a review of new publications. The leading article is by 
the Rey. John Slattery, on ‘‘ The Present and the Future of the Negro in 
the United States”; ‘‘ Shakespeare and his Aisthetic Critics.” by Apple. 
ton Morgan, is an able paper. 

— Christian T ht: a bi-monthly,’edited by Chas. F. Deems; $2 00 a 

, 40 cents a number; published by Christian Thought Co, 4 Winthrop 
lace, New York City. Thetwo numbers, July-August and September- 
October, 1884, are full of thoughtful articles upon timely topics of Chris- 
tian philosophy. The last number is ly devoted to the interests of 
the American Institute of Christian Philosophy, held at Richfield 
Springs, N. Y., in 1884. 

— General Lew Wallace has written for the December an 
article on Fort Donelson. This will be the second paper in the War 
Series. The extra demand for the November Centnry made neceassry a 
second edition of nearly 10,000, and the December number starts with 
150,000, A — of Grant in profile, from a little known photograph, 
is the frontispiece of the number. Mr. W. D. Howell’s new novel, begun 
in the November Ceniury, ‘The Rise of Silas Lapham,” will discuss 
seme questions of business morals with the same clear insight shown in 
“ A Modern Instance.”’ 

— The Homiletic Monthly (Funk & vee, New York) is to take a 
step in advance with the first number of the coming year. hile retain- 
ing all its present features, the department devoted to reviews and articles 
of general interest to scholars and ministers is to be greatly enlarged. 
In the January (1885) number the contributors to this department will be 
Prof. Timothy Dwight, of Yale; Prof. Jas. O. Murray, of Princeton; 
Judge Noah Davis, Dr. Daniel Curry, Prof. Wm.C. Wilkinson, Dr. T. W. 
Chambers, and many others. The name of the magazine will be changed 
to The Homiletic Review. 

— The Journal of 8 P hy ,—edited by Wm. T. 

No. 69, published b: York, at $300 per volame, 
single nuw bers 75 cts.,—contains seven articles: “‘De Morgan as Logician,”’ 
by George Bruce Halsted; ‘‘ Hegel’s Idea of the Nature and Sanction of 
Law,” by Walter B. Wines; “‘ Goeschel on the Immortality of the Soul,” 
a translation by Susan E. Blow; ‘The Mathematical Antinomes and 
their Solution,” by George 8. Fullerton; “ Fichte’s Facts of Conscious- 
nezs,”’ a translation by A. E. Kroeger; “ Rowland G. Hazard’s Works.”’ 
by the Editor; “A Study of the Iliad,” by D. J. Snider; followed by 
otes and Discussions, Book Notices, etc. 

— The Christmas number of Wide by D. 
Co.; Boston, has never been equaled by the editors and publishers of this 

pular illustrated ne for the oung- For ten years this monthly 
furnished true stories and stories on historic facts, which have 
proved as thrilling and romantic as any found in fancy or fiction. The 
prospectus for 1885 promises even better things for the coming year. In 
the present number all contributions have the autographs of the authors. 
The ilustrations are of a high order, and artistic in design and execu - 
tion. The C. Y. F. R. U, Department is varied and valuable. Nothing 
could be better for a holiday gift to the young than a year’s subscription 
to this magazine. It will make the “ home reading circle” a center of 
healthful influence. 

— The Christmas number of St, Nicholas, published by the Cen 
Co., New York; $3.00 year; single numbers, 25 cts. This isa super 
number for young folks, and has 75 striking illustrations, and is rich in 
stories, ms, | sketches. The frontispiece is a very fine wood-engrav- 
ing of Velasquez's P—- of a little Spanish Infanta (or princess), the 
danghter of King Philip 1V. of Spain. An article about the great Span- 
ish painter Velasquez and this powerful monarch, who was his on 
and friend, will ap in the January St. Nicholas, in the “ Stories of 
Art and Artists.” The picture here shown is one of a series of engravings, 
from the works of the old masters, now being made for The Century Mag- 
azine by Mr. T. Cole, directly from the —_ in the European gal- 
leries, It is printed in advance of its publication in The Centnry, by the 
kind permission of the editor of that magazine. The opening poem ts 
John G. Whittier, entitled “ The Light that is Felt.” The other contrib- 
utors are Lucy Larcom, J. T. Trowbridge, F. R. Stockton, Mary Hallock 
Foote, Louisa M. Alcott, ‘ H. H.,” Edna Dean Proctor, and many others. 
— E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond street, New York city, have ready the Decem- 
ber number of the Eclectic Magazine; price $5.00 a year; single num- 
bers, 45 cents. It comprises a veried and ane table of contents, 
Among the principal articles will be found the following: ‘ Charles 
Reade,” by Algernon Charles Swinburne; ‘“‘ Americans Painted by Them. 
selves,” b Lady Verney; “ Democracy,” by James Russell Lowell; “ Ul- 
rich von Liechtenstein ”; ** The Future of the Soudan,”’ by Capt. De Cos- 
son; * De Mortuis,” a ; “© Newspapers and Eoglish”’: “ he,” by 
Prof. J. R. Seeley; arlyle's Life in London,” Froude; “ Balzac’s 
Dreams”; Queer Flowers”; ‘‘ Steam, the Tyrant”: “Coleridge's Late!- 
lectual Influence,” **Onthe Reading of Books”; “ Italian Summers ’’; 
« Progress and Wi *?; «¢ The Population of Europe in A.D. 2000”; and 
“Mr. Gladstone.” The Li Notes, Literary Notes and 
Miscellany are unsually full, and comprise items of t interest to the 
general reader. The number, as a whole, Is interesting, and closes 
one of the beat volumes of the series of this old and sterling monthly. 
The next number begins a new volume, and will contain a beantifal steel 
engraving, for which The Eclectic is celebrated. 
— The Magazine of Art, published by Cassell & Co., New York, at $3.50 
r year, monthly oot Hy cents, enters u its eighth year with the 
mber number, 1884, with new vigor. It done a d work in the 
last seven years in pop art. It employs the writers on paint- 
ing and sculptare, on the romance and literature of art, on architecture, 


» portraiture, home ) plotaresque typogra- 
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New Jerssy.—The teachers of Union Co., N.J., held the 
second quarterly meeting of their Assoc. Nov. 22, at Elizabeth. 
A paper on ‘“‘ The Teachers’ Work” was read by Prin. D. B. 
Corson of Union. Prin. R. E. Clement, of Roselle, gave an 
account of his trip to the t educational meeting at Madi- 
son. The question of iness and its preventives was dis- 
cussed by Supt. Pease and,Prins. Runyon, Clement, A. F. 
Campbell, and C. A. Strout. 


State Editor, C. C. Davipson, New Lisbon, O. 

Onto.—At the last meeting of the Central Ohio Teachers’ 
Assoc., held at Dayton, a full share of interest was shown in 
the discussion of the a estion of township supervision, Supts. 
W. W. Donham and W. 8. Taylor presenting convincing argu- 
ments in its favor. Horace Ankeney, Esq., from Green Co., 
strongly advocated the grading and supervision of township 
schools. Hearty resolutions were adopted, evincing a deter- 
mination to put forth renewed effort to secure for these schools 
systematic management. The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That in the jeipeet of the teachers of Wayne Co. in insti- 
tate assembled, the highest interest of the ungraded schools demands 
honest, efficient, and scholarly supervision. 

The work done by Dr. Hancock of Dayton in the interest of 
language culture was highly appreciated. 

Wooster Univ. has about 10,000 books in the college library, 
——tThe State Board of Examiners will convene in Columbus 
Dec. 28 for a three days’ session.——Supt. Klemm of Hamilton 
reports that forty out of the forty-two teachers in that a 
subscribers to some one or more educational journals. at 
city can show a better record ? 

© will of Mrs. M. Hun ly Mrs. Shum has 
Bishop Whipple of Minnesota, and directs that $100,000 be applied to the 
building of Shumway Hall on the Shattuck School grounds at Faribault, 
Minn., and $50,000 for its endowment for the education of boys. Another 
of $80,000 for the assistance of students. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The school board of Wilkesbarre has de- 
cided to prepare and send an exhibit to New Orleans. It will 
consist of examination papers in the various subjects, speci- 
mens of drawing, writing, etc. The exhibit promises to be 
fine, and will sustain the good reputation the schools already 
have.—— The Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr,—James E. 
Rhoads, M.D., president,—is a new institution under the 
management of the Soc. of Friends, and is located ten miles 
west of Philadelphia, on the Pennsylvania railroad. It now 
has three college buildings, — the Taylor Hall, Merion Hall, 
and Gymnasium. Its course of study is of very high grade. 


TENNESSEE.—Prof. W. C. Day, of St. John’s Coll., Mary- 
land, has been elected to the chair of Natural Sciences at the 
State Normal Coll., Nashville. The college has enrolled 133 
students, and a new gymnasium has been opened.——W. L. 
McSpadden, formerly of the Rogersville High School, has been 
elected supt. of the Greenville schools, and is doing a good 
work.——The corner-stone of the Female Inst. at Jackson has 
been laid with imposing ceremonies. 


Virernta.—The teachers of Southwestern Virginia organ- 
ized Aug. 12 a “ Teachers’ Reading Assoc.’’ for the purpose 
of pursuing a course of professional reading. Prof. F. V. N. 
Painter, of Roanoke Coll. is president. The course of reading 
shall extend through two years, and consist of standard works 
on educational subjects. The first book to be read is Raub’s 
Methods of Teaching.——The Virginia State Normal School, 
having passed successfully through a series of difficulties, has 
been opened in Farmville, with a corps of five instructors 
and an annuity of $12,000, two thousand of which is from the 
Peabody fund. Prospects are good, and the proportions of the 
institution will no doubt become larger year by year. The 
authorities are determined to make it a professional schoo! in 
the technical sense, based, however, upon a liberal course of 
academical studies. The course is four years, 


West Vinerinta.—Ex-Supt. A. L. Wade is engaged in the 
good work of introducing a dictionary, as far as possible, into 
each school in this part of the state. Grafton, Clarksburg, Fair- 
mount, Mannington, Buckhannon, Romney, and other points, 
have been fully supplied already. At some of these places not 
only bas each school-room been furnished with a dictionary, 
but every teacher has purchased one for home use. 

Recently there has been inaugurated in some of our schools 
an observance which deserves mention. This fall, since the 
leaves have been changing color, the teachers in many schools 
have been giving instruction as to the use, form, and different 
pa of the leaf. In the Fairmount schools Oct. 24 was cele- 

rated as ‘‘ Leaf Day.”” The pupils all wore bouquets made of 
leaves of various tints, and, assembled in the high-school build- 
ing, some interesting exercises were held. Many of the chil- 
dren read descriptions of leaves which were very creditable 
indeed. It is the intention of the teachers to continue similar 
exercises throughout the fall and winter, by gathering speci- 
mens of different kinds of wood, and have the pupil speak of 
rol. Kellogg, who for th 
. O. I. Kellogg, who for the past two years was principal 
of the Huntington schools of this state, on has an 08 
supt., of the Clarksville (Tenn.) schools. From the Clarksville 
Chronicle we learn that he is still making a good report of him- 
self as well as for the schools of which he has charge. 

It is stated that the late Hon. Chas. J. Faulkner, of Martins- 
burg, bequeathed his valuable library and $1,000 to that city, 
on condition that the citizens erect a suitable library building 
within three years. 


Wisconsin.—Prof, Albert Markham, principal of the Mark- 
ham Acad., of Milwaukee, has been ry a 
Board to Univ., to represent the state- 
at-large, and has been as serve as chairm 
The sppointment is excellent. 


Wasuineton TERRITORY.—The annual catalogue of Whit- 
man Coll., Wallawalls, Washington Territory, for 1884, shows 
a faculty of ten persons and a list of 124 students. The course 
of study is as extended and thorough as that of many coll 
in the older sections of our country. The president of the 
Board of Trustees is the venerable and beloved missionary, 
Rev. Dr. Cushing Eells. The president of the college is an 
experienced educator and a man of tried and known ability, 
Dr. A. J. Anderson, late president of the Territorial Univ. 
at Seattle. Whitman Coll., is the pioneer of the higher educa- 
tion in the upper Columbia Valley, a valley larger by far than 
all New England. It was chartered in 1850; ite first building 
was erected in 1866; its amended charter, broadening its scope, 


y; and has each month valuable American notes, 
has for its frontispice a beautifal etching by Mac- 
beth,—Here It articles are, The New Forest,” with six engrav- 
ings, Mrs. Henry Fawcett; “A Painter of Peasants,’’ with} four 
engra » by Helen Zimmern; “ Some Japanese Bogies,” with seven 
ora by Andrew Lang; «Poems and ures,—a Visit from the 
, illustrated by Alice Havers; ‘‘ The Romancejof Art; ” 


vings; 
eg a Greek Myths in Greek ” with four engravings; “The 
Trath il 


wings; The Chronicie of Art 
ra ap 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

s 
Cororapo,—The E! Co, Teachers’ Assoc. was, at its 
recent session, an occasion of pronounced profit, Prof. Bying. 
ton discussed “‘ Mistakes in Teaching and Management.’’—— 
The State Univ. has 154 students.——Prof. Elwood Mead, of 
the Agri. Coll., recently terminated his two years of service in 
that institation, and removed to Indiana.——Hon. Ben. Eaton, 
governor-elect of Colorado, is a warm friend of the public 
schools.———Doubtiess in his inaugural he will have some im- 
portant educational! points and suggestions. 


State Editor, C. Soort, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Iowa.—The Board of Ed. of Fairfield has adopted a four 
years high-school course. Supt. J. B. Maulux is to be con- 
on his success in these schools. ——T he exercises at 

laying of the Corner-stone of the library and observato: 

building, now in of erection for fowa Coll., throug 
the munificence of E. A. Goodnow, Esq., of Worcester, Mass., 
was an interesting occasion. The address was by Rev. A. L. 
Frisbie, D.D..——W. D. Taylor is the principal of the Sears- 
borough (Poweshiek Co.) schools. He ha shad work prepared 
for the New Orleags Exhibit.——Companies are being organ- 
ized in different parts of the state to go to the World’s Fair.—— 
Three of the professors of the State Agri. Coll. accept chairs 
in other institutions.——The State Educational Exhibit for 


school organized ; the initial meeting was held Nov. 8.——Prof. 
8. 8. Howe, of lowa City, is editor of the Annals of Iowa, the 
organ of the State Historical Society. 
State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ii. 
IxLro1s.—Sapt. W. B. Powell, of Aurora, is making 

arations for sending a complete exhibit of the work o 8 
schools to the Wcrid’s Exposition. The award of a gold 
medal at the Centennial justifies his trying again. 


Inprana.—Prof. D. 8. Jordan has about completed the work 
assigned him by the Government, in the preparation of the 
exhibit of native fishes to be shown by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute at the coming New Orleans World’s Fair. Indiana has 
just cause for pride in Dr. Jordan’s scientific fame.——Mrs. 
Supt. McRae, of Marion, took an active part in the Woman’s 
Congress held at Baltimore.——Supt. Baldwin, of Rushville, 
has a new book ready. He is an indefatigable worker, and is 
establishing a reputation in the field of general culture supe- 
rior if anything to his reputation as an educator.—lIt is a 
matter of congratulation thata large percentage of the country 
teachers are joining the State Teachers’ Reading Circle,—— 
Mrs. Mary F. Jobuson, of Boston, takes the place of Miss 
Fowler, as teacher of drawing in the Fort Wayne schools.—— 
Miss Ella Munson, recently Supt. of the Mitchell schools, re- 
signed in order to accept a more desirable position at Muske- 
gan, Mich. The vatancy was filled by electing C. W. MeClean, 
of the high school._——Morgan Caraway, last year 

of the Huntington schools, now has charge of the schools 
at Great Bend, Kan.——J. M. Brown, of Terra Haute, super- 
intends the Brazil schools this year. 


Kawnsas.—The State Normal School at Emporia announces 
a very wise provision of the regents, paying railroad fare for 
residents of Kansas who come to school a distance of more 
than a hundred miles. This virtually renders the schoo! 
equally accessible to all parts of the state.-——Several of the 
Co. supts. of the State are former pupils of the Kansas State 
Normal School, Emporia; among them Bolton of Edwards Co. 
and Payne of Reno.—— Woodson county’s vigorous supt., Miss 
Stephenson, has taken the lead in securing the adoption of a 
uniform series of text-books. The different publishing houses 
are fairly represented in the list.——Kansas Co. schools are 
furnished by the State Supt. with a course of study, but they 
do not seem to get as much good from it as they should. In 
this direction there is a great work for somebody to do. 


State Editor, O. Wurrman, Red Wing, Minn. 
MinnesoTa —State Supt. D. L. Kiehle has been visiting Wi- 
nona, Mankato, Peter, New Uim, and other places in the in- 
erest of the New Orleans Exposition. He reports that every- 
thing is working favorably.——The schools at Duluth are doing 
well under the new supt., Wm. H. Stuliz. The schools of this 
growing city are increasing in numbers rapidly ; about 1,200 
pupils have already been enrolled.—The various schools of 
the state are preparing material for the exhibit at New Orleans. 
One important feature of the exhibit will be the pictures of a 
large number of the school buildings of the state. No state in 
the country can boast of a better class of school- buildings than 
Minnesota.——A special feature in the Science Dept. in the 
Stillwater High School is the home-made tus 
by the teacher of sciences, Professor Wilson, daring the recent 


State Editor, Pror. Paice Tuomas, New Berne, N. C. 
Norra Carouisa.—Dr. Curry 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— From the Catalogue and Triennial of Bates Coll. for 1885, 
we glean the following: The college numbers 124 undergrad- 
uates, with a full faculty of 10 men. The college has 15 schol- 
arships, and 10 general prizes for excellence. The tuition is 
very moderate,—$36 a year; and board is from $200 to $3.00 
per week. The Theological Dept. numbers 22 students. The 
college library is well selected, and numbers over 12,000 vol- 
umes. Among the degrees conferred we notice the name of 
Miss Elizabeth Colly, upon whom, at the last commencement, 
was conferred the Master’s degree. Is not this the first instance 
of + a of this degree upon a lady by any New Eng- 
land colle 

—- The friends of Colby Univ. have great reason for thank- 
fulness. The Colby fund has become available. Prof. Lyford, 
after an honorable service of 27 years, has resigned his chair. 

— The fall term of Farmington Normal School closes on 
Thursday, the 20th ult, The winter term opens Dec, 9, In- 
dications point to a large increase of attendance over any for- 
mer winter term. 

— The fall term at the Freedom Acad. closed Nov. 6, with 
an entertainment in the evening, consisting of music, declama- 
tions, readings, and original compositions, after which there 
Kate St tress at Fryeb Acad. 

— Miss Kate Stone, p at Fryeburg » has de- 
clined offers from the Dwight School, Boston, and from Deer- 
fs is in charge of 

— Fr . Robinson, of Sumner, is Dixfield 
Acad., and is mseting with good success, 


VERMONT. 


— In the House, the bill making the town system of schools 
compulsory throughout the state came up for discussion, and, 
after amendment, was ordered to a third reading. 


RHODE ISLAND. 7 


— Prof. M. Whittlesey, formerly principal of the Woonsocket 
High School, has been appointed professor of Modern Lan- 
guages in Beloit College, Wisconsin. 
— At the winter session of the State Legislature, the ques- 
tion of taxing private schools will come up for consideration. 
— a of all the school-buildings in Providence are 
to be exhibited at the New Orleans Exposition. ' 
— There is a growing interest in kindergarten work in this 
state. Newport takes a front rank in this regard. Providence 
is moving in the matter; while many of the smaller towns are 
taking the subject up in good earnest and with gratifying results. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Eight new members of the Boston School Com. are to be 
elecved next week. The Women’s and Citizen’s ticket nom- 
inees are as follows: Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, Miss Lucia M. 
Peabody, Mr. F. Gaffield, and Mr. C, C. Perkins, renominated ; 
and Dr. Samuel Eliot, Prest, F. A. Walker, Mr. W. L. Garri- 
son, and Wm. Gaston. The Republican nominations are: 
Hon. Wm. Gaston, Chas. C. Perkins, John G. Blake, Lucia M. 
Peabody, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, Gen. F. A. Walker, Dr. Rus- 
sell D. Elliott, and John W. Porter. The Sub-Committee of 
the Democratic City Committee have presented the names of 
Russell D. Elliott, John W. Porter, Gen. Francis A. Walker, 
Brooks Adams, Henry W. Swift, Judge Joseph D. Fallon, 
William J. McCormick and Dr. John G. Blake. 

— Marlboro schools register over 2,000 pupils. There are 
51 teachers. More than usual attention is paid to music and 
drawing in the schools. More attention is given to reading 
than formerly, and non-essentials are gradually being elimin- 
ated from the branches taught. 

— The estate of the late Hon. Francis B. Hayes, of Boston, 
amounts to over $11,000,000. He married a million or more 
and inherited a considerable sum from his father’s estate. 
tel these nest-eggs he has accumulated the amount first 
stated. 

— Miss Bulfinch, of Cambridge, has been completing her 
attractive sketches of Longfellow’s home, and the old house 
which was the birthplace of Dr. Holmes. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The Bridgeport Teachers’ Assoc.’s plan of work for the 
coming months, is to devote alternate meetings to the consid- 
eration of literary and professional topics, respectively. At 
the meeting for the 22d ult., the life and writings of Whittier 
were considered, Prin, W. M. Peck, of West Stratford, read a 
sketch of the author’s life. Prin, Bartley read ‘‘ Skipper Ire- 
son’s Ride,”’ and other selections, and made comments upon 
them. Miss M. T. Clark, of Waltersville School, read a selec- 
tion from ‘Snow Bound.’’ Quotations and comments were 
then freely exchanged, and the meeting adjourned to the third 
Friday in December. The subject of ‘School Discipline” 
will be considered at the next meeting. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— The fourth lecture by Rev. A. D. Mayo on “‘ The Common 
School in the South ” will be delivered in Jacob Sleeper Hall, 
Boston, Dec. 6, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


— A returnsd missionary, who has spent the last ten years in 
India, writes as follows : 


‘* Having given some attention to both lower and higher edu- 
cational questions in Great Britain as compared with our 
American system, I am impressed with the thought that on 
the whole we are building up a system here which, 9. 9 
peculiarly American, is not surpassed in any country of the 
world, if equaled that of any land. Certainly no other is 
80 good for our land.” A. LOUGHRIDGE. 
This is good testimony, and undoubtedly expresses the exact 
truth.—Ep. 


— A large number of decisions have, from time to time, been 

made by the courts of different states in regard to the use of 

the Bible and religious exercises in the schools, They should 

be carefully noted, and, by and by, the time will come when 

they will come to be the basis of action as common law. 
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was in 1882. It has two new buildings, snd a career of great 


Recently a citizen of I made application f injanc- 
tion to prevent Bible-reading and the at ta the 
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7 the World’s Fair isreported by State Supt. Akers as working Po 
; up well.—Nov. 15 the Oskaloosa High School Agassiz Club 
q took a horseback scientific excursion along the banks of North 
Skunk river.——Mr. G. W. Sampson is reélected sag, of 
Tama city schools, with $200 increase in salary.——Mr. James 
M. Walsh, principal of West Dubuque schools, has been unan- 
rs imously elected to the principalship of the fourth ward schools, 
—Prof. Shoup’s old position. Mr. J. Needham is Mr. J. M. 
: Walsh’s successor: —— East Des Moines has an industrial 
| | = | 
— | 
| 
1 | | 
| | 
summer vacation.——The new high-school building in St. Paul, 
| which has not been oceupied a year, was erected at’a cost of 
‘ $125,000. In addition to this, during the past year five new —— | 
{ buildings have been erected at a cost of $77,370; and plans for 
' made-—The Minneapolis High School was also 
about a year ago, at a cost of over $100,000. | 
y ucalion and, in his last report to the trustees, 
gives the Charlotte graded{schools, whose success has been so 
: marked, a very prominent notice, He speaks of the excellent 
corps of teachers, and the anusually — attendance both at 
the white and colored schools, and trath ully concludes “‘ that 
the 4 old which the schools have on the confidence of the 
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school attended by his children, on the ground that such exer 
cises constituted the schoo}-house a place of worship, for the. 
repairs of which he was compelled to pay taxes. A state law 
provides that pupils of the public schools shall not be com- 
pelled to attend religious exercises, but this did not touch the 
case, and an application for an injunction was refused. An 
appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of the State, which has 
just rendered a decision sustaining the lower court. In ren- 
dering judgment the court says that ‘ the object of the Consti- 
tution is not to pre. vat the casual use of a public building as 
a place for offering prayer or doing other acts of worship, but 
to prevent the enactment of a law whereby any person can be 
compelled to pay taxes for building or repairing any place used 
distinctively as a place of worship.” In closing its opinion 
the court referred to the plaintiff and the duty of the state 
court as follows: * Possibly the plaintiff is a propagandist, 
and regards himself charged with a mission to destroy the in- 
seaaes of the Bible, but the courts are charged with no such 
mission. 


OBITUARY. 


— The death of Henry Ivison, of New York, which occurred 
on Wednesday, Nov. 26, will be sad news to thousands of our 
readers in all parts of the United States. Mr. Ivison was the 
founder of the well-known educational publishing house of 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., of New York City. He was 
one of the most respected and able men in the school text-book 
publishing business. Born in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1808, he 
came to America with his parents in 1820, and at the age of 
twelve years found employment in Utica, N. Y., with William 
Williams, the principal bookseller of what was then regarded 
as Western New York. In 1830 he began the book business 
for himself at Auburn, N. Y., and in 1846 removed to New 
York City and became a partner of Mark H. Newman, the 
pioneer educational book publisher of this country. On the 
death of Mr. Newman the firm became Ivison & Phinney. 
This house at once took rank as the leading house of its kind 
in the country, and the publications of this firm won and still 
retain the highest reputation among the best educators of the 
land. Subsequently the firm was changed by the retirement 
of Mr. Phinney and the admission of Mr. Blakemen and others, 
under the name of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.; Mr. Ivison 
retaining his position as the head of the house until 1882, when 
he retired from business. His death will be a serious personal 
loss to his late partners and employés. The entire book trade 
will mourn him as one who has given his life to the upbuilding 
of their department of mercantile life. Mr. Ivison was a de- 
voted Christian and a man of large benevolence. As husband, 
father, and friend, few men will be more missed. His career 
was that of a sterling business man, actuated by the highest 
motives, and his influence was always exerted on the side of 
the right in all the relations of life. 


— A class of little ‘‘ primary” children were busily engaged 
in their reading lessons. They read in order something like 
the following: ‘‘ The man is in the box.” ‘‘ The rat is in the 
box.” ‘ The cat is in the box.’”” When, suddenly up came a 
little chubby hand, the signal for permission to speak. ‘‘ Well, 
what is it, Mattie ?”’ said the teacher. “I should fink’e a box 


GROUPS OF STATUARY, 
BY JOHN ROGERS, 23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


At, 21 im. th of base, 17% in. h 2 


A MATTER OF OPINION.—Two Physicians meet the side of an in- 
valid lady. One of them is holding her hand and feeling her pulse, and is 
apparently explaining his view of the case, But the other cannot sup- 
press his scorn. He is buttoning up his coat, and preparing to leave. 


The groups of statuary of that gifted American artist, John 
Rogers, 23 Union Square, New York City, have come to be 
regarded as among the most desirable holiday presents in the 
market. These famous groups are not only tasteful and artistic 
ornaments, but admirable object-lessons to cultivate the ws- 
thetic and literary taste of both old and young. Among the 
half-hundred groups now ready, a great variety of subjects are 
represented, — history, literature, important national events, 
and many designs that are eminently artistic. 

These Groups are of a clay-colored material, and when soiled 
may be washed with soap and water, if care is taken to have 
it of moderate strength, and not to rub too hard. 

Particular attention is paid to strength in the manufacture 
of the Groups. In some, the more exposed parts are cast 
entirely in metal, which is colored uniformly with the rest, 
while an iron frame-work gives strength to all parts internally 
of all the Groups, so that they are sent with safety to all parts 
of the world. Each Group is packed separately in sawdust 
when sent to a distance, the base standing at the bottom of 
the box, and a label on the box gives directions for opening. 
There are many subjects among these Groups calculated to 
interest teachers and students, and we heartily commend them 
toour readers. Send at once to John Rogers, 23 Union Square, 
New York City, or to Messrs. Williams & Everett, New-Eng- 


ood be fall after a while,’’ replied the little philosopher. 


HENRY HOL 


& CO.’S 


land agents at Boston, for illustrated descriptive catalogue of 
—— famous groups, with prices. No better holiday gift can 


For Every Subscriber. 


GREAT 


— on — 


The Science and Art of Education, 


UNABRIDGED AMERICAN EDITION. 
1 Vol. 8vo, 394 Pages. Heavy Paper. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
AND 
PAYNE’S SCIENCE AND ART OF EDUCATION, 


PostpParp, For $4.50, 
FOR NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS OR RENEWALS, 
PRepaip, witain 30 Days. 


t@™ Offers Nos. 1, 2, and 3, already made, are still 
continued. We are prepared to jill orders rapidly. 


THIS WORK IS A TEACHER’S LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 
GET IT AT ONCE: 


PAYNE ON THE SCIENCE AND ART OF EDUCA- 
TION — UNABRIDGED EDITION. 


The only complete edition of these lectures published in 
America. Retail price, $2.00. Offered at about one-half the 
price of the English edition, of which it is an exact reprint, 
with two additional chapters on Froxee. and PesTALozzi as 


educators. 
Address: THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
President New England Pub, Oo., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Our Club List is sent Free 
to all who request it. It is a 
superior list for Teachers. 


Extraordinary 


THE NEW-ENGEAND 


Offer 


TEXT-BOOKS IN 


Science, History, Mathematics, French, German, &c. 


I@™ Descriptive Catalogue of above sent free on application. 
486 HENRY HOLT & CO., New York Ciry. 


The CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, 
Chicago, Ill., organ of the new UNIVERSITY, will be 
sent for six months’ trial, half price, 50 cts. Sample 
copy for postage. Objects: Popular educution, sel/- 
help, home culture. Brilliant list of contributors. W. 
N. HAILMAN edits Kindergarten Dept. Teachers, stw- 


dents, read it and Grow. 484 zz 


s. Ss. HHAMIL ™ 
Author of ‘‘ Science of Elocution,’’ 


Teaches the only true elements and principles of VooAL 
ExPRESSION,—the elements which God employs and the 
principles which He illustrates wherever in the voices 
of nature He expresses thought and feeling,—the ele- 
ments and principles which all good readers and speak- 
ers, actors and orators observe, whether they are con- 
scious of it or not,—the elements and principles which, 
if carefully studied and correctly practiced, will in 
every case give excellence to expression. 

SUMMER SOHOOL OPENS TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1885, 
fora TWO MONTHS COURSE, at 159 22d 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


Educational Publishers, 
5, R. WINCHELL & CO, Ontcags. 
GRUBE’S METHOD IN PRIMARY ARITHMETIO, $ 30 
1000 OF 1000 TKAOHERS 
WEDGWOO0'S TOPIOAL ANALYSIS, 
PRIMARY FRIDAYS, New Kdition, . . . 25 
CROOKER’S LESSONS ON OOLOR . . 
RICHARDION’S ARADED LANG, EXERCISES, each 10 
FAIRBANK’S SCHOOL SONGS, four grades, each 10 
TOVIO SOL-PA MUSIO COURSK FOR SUHOOLS, each 15 
TONIO SOL-FA MANUAL FOR TKAUUERS, Partl., 40 
BATOHELLOR’S BOUQUET OF SONG, Tonle Sol-fa, 25 


SU 8SCRIBE FOR 
HEARNE’S YOUNG FOLKS’ WEEKLY. 
The Handsomest Child’s Paper Published. 
Price, $1.25 a year. 
cen mp for sample copy. 
HEARNE & Publishers, 178 Broad 


FORISALE OR'‘LEASE, 

or five years, in a western town of 20,000 people, and 

ute railroads, — to an experienced person, a boarding 

f | school which has annually had over 200 students 

nod eight years. Lessee must buy furniture, $2500; 

rental, $1500. [ncome over expenses has been 
$3000 to $4000. 


of in Utter failure of health the cause 
ons: Address M. L. EARHART 
306 West 7th St., Kansas City, Mo 


WANTED, 


A lady to teach ‘Drawing, with"English branches, three 

and a half per dip, payment for 

reneant home, in a first-class ladies’ sem! in Vir- 

spend the Winter Bouth have tis 
an ve time for 

Pply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
N, B. Bureau of Education. 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


PRIZES FOR 


The publishers of The School Supplement purpose 
issuing a new book on the subject of Arithmetic;to offer 
as a premium with their paper. Rather than pay an 
individual author a sum of money to prepare such a 
book as they require. the publishers have divided the 
sum,—Six Hundred Dollars,—which they have decided 
to offer,—int» One Hundred and Twenty Prizes, ar- 
ranged in eight groups of $75each. To 
with these eight — of prizes, they have divided the 
thmetic into following 

e ents: 

. Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, 

2. Factors, Multiples, Fractions, Decimals, 

3. Dedominate numbers. 

4. Practical Measurements. 

6. Percentage, Trade Discount, Profit and Loss, Com- 

mission and Brokerage. 
— Partial Payments, True and Bank Dis- 


nership. 

8, Miscellaneous Practical Exercises and Problems. 

Each group of prizes the publishers have subdivided 
as follows: Five first prizes of $10 each; five second 
prizes of $3 each; and five third prizes of g2each. All 
teachers and students may compete for these prizes 
upon tae following conditions : 

Each must send to the publishers, as early as pos- 
sible, a setof ten examples in Arithmetic based upon 
the work included in some one of the eight depart- 
ments already named. The correct answers (not solu- 
tions) to the ten examples must aiso be given. The ex- 
amples need not necessarily cover the whole work of 
the department. Each competitor may enter for prises 
in as many departments as he chooses. but no ome com- 
petitor be awarded prizes in more than five de- 


rtments, 
P'the Prizes will be Awarded for the fifteen best sets in 
each department. The arbitrators will take into con- 
sideration the originality and practical character of the 
examples, and th —_ adaptation to public, gram- 
mar, and high schoc! work. 

The Three Hundred sets of exam which the arbi- 


form. Each set will be printed Cometete and the 
name of the compiler will be inserted with it. To- 
ther with the Three Thousand Examples 
B ehis way, the book will contain an entirely new and 
novel treatment of the whole subject of Arithmetic. 
The printing the be the best that 
ern workmanship can turn ou 
Eve raon whe sends a set of examples must send 
One Dollar as his or her subscription to The 


ples 
trators cornsider the best will be published in book- durt 


mod- ary 1885, and The School Su 
al 


ARITHMETIC. 


$6Goo.oo. 


School Mtg lement for one year. A copy of the Arith- 
metic wil mailed FREE to every subecriber wu we 
second day of February, 1885. The latest date for 16 

ceiving sets of examples in departments 1, 2.3, »n1 4 
will be January 5th, 1885, an«i in departments 5,6 7 
and 8, the latest date will be January 10th, 1885. ‘The 
One Hundred and Twenty Prizes will be mailed bt; 
P. O. Order or Bank Draft to the wi:ners, on the sec 
ond day of Februazy, 1885. Thec-mleteresu'ts of the 


eight com ion will be published in The Supplement. Avy 


explanation or information necessary 


sent cheerfully upon application. 


The School Supplement is, without any ex ion, 
the best school paper published. Though its publica 
tion was commenced less than a qyone ago, ite fame has 
—- spread from California to Newfoundiand, and 
from ih Columbia to Florida. Its subscribers r 
resent every State and Province. The Supplement ir 
an Educational Journal on an entirely new pian. Iti 
profusely ftilustrated, and contains leseons in all th: 
school subjects. The current numbers contain bicgrs 

of noted authors and statesmen, with large, beau 
y engraved portraits; short stories for the schou! 
teresting 


room; in! ok es; maps and illustrations 
—- and recitations; lessons in practical aritpme 
tic ; hundreds of sentences forcorrection, 
ill lessons in astronomy, standard time, corres- 
» mensuration, and railroad geography; anec- 
of authors; practical exercises for primary pu- 
pils; prise com for * work, and numer 
ous’ llaneous articles. copies will be 
mailed to those who have not seen paper, for Eight 
COonts in stamps. 
SPEOIAL OFFER. 
will continue to mail a new book 


to all 
os. A few hundred copies of their 1884 book still 


Those, then, who subscribe at once, whether competi 
for the Arithmetic Prizes or not, will receive one 
return mail, one book on the second day of Febru- 
’ t for one year,— 
for One Dollar. Please enclose eight cents in 
stamps with your one dollar, to pay the postage of the 
Examination Manual, 


N. Y. 


(Mention this paper.) 


Mail all letters to either one of the following eddresses : 
EATON, GIBSON & 00., Educational Publishers, ,, EATON, GIBSON & 00., Educational Publishers, 


Toronto, 


| which these & 


Bureau of Education 
Can supply Boarding Schools, (or fami- 
lies) with matrons and housekeepers ; ladies 
traveling or at home, with companions and 
assistants ; and every grade of school with 
excellent teachers. A lady of culture and 
experience, would accept a pleasant home 
as full compensation for three hours service 
in teaching. Apply immediately to 

484 AIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. EH. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


In a first class Military Academy, a teacher of French 
and some English Branches, and able to fit boys for 
college, in Latin and Greek. The applicant must be a 
graduate from college, single, with several years suc- 
cessfal experience, a superior disciplinarian, (a military 
man preferred), about 30 years of age, good size and 
height, and of good presence. Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


496 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
- The judgment of the 
| A REVOLUTION | 


Territory, is on 
secord as in favor of Lethrep’s Popular Illus- 


Free trated and Educational Magazines, Wide 


Awake, Our Little Men and Wemen, and 
Babyland, as constituting the very best obtainable 
matter for 


| IN SCHOOL READING. | 


ing, is a matter of astonishment even — the publishers. 
Specimen copies sent free for examination Addiess, _ 


D. LOTHRBOP & Ce., Besteon, Mass. 
WANTED. 


The SUPPLEMENT and premium books are mailed from both places. All letters are answered promptly, 


° ‘ 
: 
&§ 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
7. Insurance, Taxes, Exchange, Proportion, F 
| | 
tains over 2,000 questions and exercises in all thecom- 
| mon and high school branches, This is « very valuable | 
, Many thousand copies having been disposed of i 
ing the year. It contains 175 paces, beantifally at 
t ‘ 
a magazines are being introduced in place of the old- 
fashioned reading-books, or for supplementary read- 
A classical normal graduate, with experience in Le 
engagement, Address J. C. ALLING, 95 Adams : 
Bt., Chicago, Ill, me 
ve 
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Some Late Publications. 


Vol. ¥X.—No. 22 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


Title. Author. her. Price. 
Commen, Chas Scribner's Sons, N 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Stories by American Authors. Vol. 8. “ “ 50 
Bermuda. An Idyl of Summer Islands. Dorr “ 1 2 
Honey tn Politics, ’ Upham & Atkinson D Lothrop & Co Boston 1 al L ° 
lags. . . “ “ “ 
The Lover's Creed. (H.F.8.L.No. 418.) . . Hoey Harper & Bros, N ¥ 20 
In Bridge's Vacation. ps & Co, Bost A new edition, revised and brought down to date, with full index. 590 pages, 16mo, $2.00. 
Life of Buddha. Every teacher of Literature should own a copy of this book. 
Stories Simp! Told. Nelson & Sons, NY > 
Guo Syliable Historie: France, Germany, Eng. Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 
Indian Histo » Folks. ° e e Drak “ “ “ 3 00 
2 | word, in Anglish. The Enterlinears have been used for thirty years, and now incinde all the Standard 
Funk & Wagnalls, N ¥ 100/ DE SEL VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Hoyt Ward Cyclopedia of Quotations, . . “ « 500 66 99 
- Stoddard “ r nted n rs 
Wonder for Boys Bogen RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
Send for Circular. CARBRBROLL W. OCLARBG, N. Agt., 33 Franklin S., Boston. 
PUBLISHER'S NOTES | MISCELLANEOUS. IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL & HISTORICAL CARDS. 


We know of no better use we can make of 
one of Esterbrook’s unequaled Falcon Pens 
than to invite special attention to the magnifi- 
cent offer to be found on the first paso of Taz 
JouRNAL of Nov. 20 and Dec. 4, made by the 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 26 John Street, New 
York City, of Sunshine, one of the most charm- 
jugly illustrated books we ever examined for a 
holiday gift for young people. It is a large 
quarto, elegantly printed upon heavy tinted 
paper, brim full of superior pictures. The 
reading matter is of the purest character, varied 
in kind, and intensely entertaining. The price 
is only 75 cents; former price by the regular 
publisher, $2.50. Teachers and parents will 
find this a rare opportunity to secure for 
children a holiday present that will delight and 
instruct them for less than one-third of the 
value. . 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
49 Snow St., Providence, R. I., 
Oct. 15, 1884. 
J. A. Swasry, Esq., 35 Pemberton Sq., Boston: 
Dear Sir : — After twenty years of use in 
our school, we cordially recommend Swasey’s 
Blackboards. We believe them to be the best 
and the ch in the world. They are the 
most durable and the most satisfactory. 
Smooth, dead surface; no reflection. On good 
FF, Rick, AND SMITH, 
‘ (formerly Mowry & Goff.) 
ALL school officers and teachers seeking to 
find blackboards that will last for all time, and 


never need repairs, should correspond with L. 
B. McClees & Co., 1026 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia. Their blackboards are the best quality 


of pure slate, right from the quarry, and made 
in all sizes, smooth, reliable, and will last for- 
ever. You will be surprised to know how 
cheaply they csn provide you with this pure 
slate surface. Write for estimates. 
Honey the great Cough cure,25c.,50c.&$1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 2c. 
GermanCornHemover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 60c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,%e 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 
CONSUMPTION CUBED. 


An old physician retired from , having had 
in hands by an East India missionary the 
ula of a simple —— remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, also 
a positive and radical cure of Nervous Debility, and all 
Nervous Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his 
duty to make it known to bis suff feliows. Acta- 
by this motive and a desire to eve buman eaf- 
fering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
directions for preparing and . Sent by mail by 
’ 


Education in the South, 


By Bev. A. D. MAYO, 
In Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston. 


IV. THE PEOPLE’S COMMON SCHOOL. 
Dec. 6, Saturday, 11 A. m. 
Vv. THE NEW SOUTH AND THE NATION. 
Dec. 13, Saturday, 11 A. m. 
Price of Tickets for the Course, $1.00. 
Single Tickets, . . . 25 ots. 


the 
kets, address or call on A. P. 


— Tho’ losses and crosses 
Be lessons right severe, 
There’s wit there, ye’ll get there, 
Ye’ll get no other where.—Burns. 


— Purge out the lurking distemper that un- 
dermines health, and the constitutional vigor 
will return. Those who suffer from an en- 
feebled and disordered state of the system should 
take Ayer’s Sarsaparilia to cleanse the blood 
and restore vitality. 


— Look on meat, think it dirt, then eat a bit; 
And say, withal, ‘‘ earth to earth I commit.”’ 
— Herbert. 


Scorr’s EMuLsIon oF Cop LivEeR 
OIL, WITH HYPOPHOSPHITES, IN TUBERCULAR 
DIsEASES OF THE LUNGs.—Dr. John Babing- 
ton, Corunna, Mich., says: ‘‘I have prescribed 
Scott’s Emulsion, with satisfactory results in 
Tubercular diseases of the lungs and Mesentery 
glands ; also in Neuralgia due to defective 
nerve nutrition. 


— And, at the last, how sweet the treasures are! 
The Past we never, never can regain; 
The Present only can we make or mar; 
Who nobly lives shall not have lived in vain. 
a. N. Lovejoy. 


t@~ A New Sourr. — Faded articles of all 
kinds restored to their original beauty by Dia- 
mond Dyes. Perfect and simple. 10cts. at all 
es Wells, Richardson & Co., Burling- 

ton, 


— Once I put my foot upon a spider, 
And I thought, —are these comely ways ? 
Is not God to both of us provider 
Of an interest in these days ?—Goethe. 


— I was troubled with Chronic Catarrh and 
ary | in my head, was very deaf at times, 
discharges from my ears. and was unable 
to breathe through my nose. Before the second 
bottle of Ely’s Cream Balm was exhausted I 
was cured, and to-day enjoy sound health.—C. 
J. CORBIN, 923 Chestnut Street, Field Manager 
Philadelphia Pub. House, Pa. See adv’t. 


— Far off I heard the crowing of the cocks, 

And through the opening door that time unlocks 

Feel the fresh breathing of To-morrow creep. 
— Longfellow. 


Fieures Won’t Liz.—The figures showing 
the enormous yearly sales of Kidney-Wort dem. 
onstrate its value as a medicine beyond dispute. 
It is a purely vegetable compound of certain 
roots, les ves, and berries known to have special 
value in Kidney troubles. Combined with these 
are remedies acting directly on the Liver and 
Bowels. It is because of this combined action 
that Kidney-Wort has proved such an unequaled 
remedy in all diseases of these organs. 


— The hotel-keeper who alty a 
Napoleon each for eggs, made his pens that 
kings were scarce. Although Esterbrook’s Fa) 


it,|con Pen No. .048 is king, it is not scarce, but is 


found everywhere. 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Hachange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St, N. ¥, City. 


200 CARDS and 1000 IMPROVED POINTS in EACH SET. 
Cover the Whole Field of Geography and JU. S. History. 


A GRAND SUCCESS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM, 
TEACHERS WANTED AS AGENTS, 


Remit $1.00 for sample set of éither kind, with our Liberal Terms, 
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FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 57 Oak Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Best Books for School and Home. 


Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary. 


Profusely illustrated. New and Revised Edition, with 
a Supplement of nearly Six Thousand New Words. 
684 pages. Large 12mo. Half roan, sides, 
$1.40 net. 

The lapse of some twenty years of unparalleled ac- 
tivity in literature and science, since the first edition 
of this work was issued, has en upon our lan. 
guage many words that were then either quite unknown 
ornot in common use; and to place the more important 
of these within the reach of the readers of this work, 
a supplement of some six thousand new words ls now 
embodied in the volume, making it the most complete 
work extant of its class for the school and the family. 


Worcester’s New School Dictionary. 


Carefully Prepared Vocabulary of Words 
in Popular Use, = with tables Exhibiting the 
Pronunciation of Ancient and Modern Biographical 
and Geographical Names, Scripture Proper Names. 
Christian Names, etc. Prepared upon the Basis of 
the Latest Edition of Worcester’s Quarto Unabridged 
Dictionary. 12mo. Half roan, cloth sides. 90c. net. 
This valuable hand-book, embracing three hundred 
and ninety pages, will be found to contain just the in- 
formation wanted, and at the same time to furnish a 


correct for the spel and 


Lippincott’s Science Series. 


ASTRONOMY. 


By Prof. IsAAc SHARPLESS and Prof. G. M. PHILLIPs. 
ly illustrated. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By Prof. SHARPLESS and Prof. G. M. PHILuips, 
authors of “ Astronomy,” etc. With Numerous illus- 
trations. A Ky to this work has been 
for the use of teachers. 


LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY, 


By Prof. WILLIAM H. Greene, M.D., Editor and 
lator of Wurtz’s “ Chemistry.” Fally Lilus- 


COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY. 
PHYSIOLOGY, anp HYGIENE. 


Containing Brief Directions for Illustrative Dissections 
of Mammals, for Elementary Work with the Micro- 
scope, for Physiological Demonstrations on the Hu 
man Body, and for the Management of Emergent 
Cases, By Prof. Joun C. CuTrer, B.8., M.D. 
With 140 Illustrations. All are bound uniform in 
style. 12mo. Half roan, cloth sides, Each $1.00 net. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT 


For Terms, for Examination and Introduction, address 


& Publishers, 


Or, 715 and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA ; 


T. W. CILSON. Yew Eng. Agent. 87 Franklin 


St.. Boston, Mass. 


STEEL 


JOSEPH Gi LLOWTS 


ay THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, 
AND BIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD py ALL DEALERS m= WORLD. 


FROEBEL CIFTS. 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL 


PRIMARY SCHOOL AIDS. 


The Paradise of Childhood. The only com 
plete guide to the Kindergarten system in the En 
glish Language. Paperjcover, $1.50; cloth, $2.00, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
486 Springfield, Mass, 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH; 


How to Acquire and Practice It. 
By WILLIAM PITTINGER. 


“A careful examination of this treatise on the art of 

extemporanecous speaking has convinced us that it pos- 

sesses a positive and practical value,”—The Critic and 

Good Literature, New York. 

Sold everywhere, or mailed upon receipt of price, 
276 pages. Handsomely Bound, $1.25, 


THE SATIONAL SCHOOL OF KLOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you may 
need, Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 

Send for agente e of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c. in stamps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 
‘ 0. M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 

489 zz CHICAGO, ILL. 


N order secure new customers, we send 100 Ku 

bossed Pictary. 4 German Dollis’ Heads, 1 Elesant 
Birthday Card, 8 Imported C m 25 Pretty Album 
and Reward Cards, 1 Album of 60 Colored Transfer Pictures, 
100 Selections for Autograph Albums, 10 Odd Games, 6 mew 
yle Red Napk ins, 1 rom Caste, 

1 ve goods for 26 cta, rees, 
116 South 4th ¥. 


Street, Williamsburg, 


TEACHERS WANTED, for 

usic, 17 for German; 1 Prof. of Chemistry ‘at $2 

Bhool Assistants, 3 Principals, 2 Buperintendenta. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, St. 


» Mo. 

Principal need never be repai 
s0 long as interest is keptup. Personal 
curtly only for interest. Honest poor or men 


Pub'ishore, 


1416 & 1418 Ohestaut Philadelphia. 


et moderate means can send 6 cents for particu- 
lan forms,ete. Address T. GARDNER, 
ager, Palace Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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A Great Problem. 


— Take all the Kidney and Liver Medicines, 
— Take all the Blood purifiers, 

— Take all the Rheumatic remedies, 

— Take all the Dyspepfic and indigestion 


cures, 
— Take all the Ague, Fever, and billious 


spect. 
— Take all the Brain and Nerve oe 
revivers, 

— Take all the Great health restorers. 

— In short, take all the best qualities of all 
these and the 

— Qualities of all the best medicines in the 
world, and you will find that Hop 

— Bitters have the best curative qualities 
and powers of all — concentrated 

— In them, and that they will cure when any 
or all of these, singly or ined 

—Fail. A thorough trial will give positive 
proof of this. 


HARDENED LIVER. 


Five years ago I broke down with kidney and 
liver complaint and rheumatism, 

Since then Iam unable to be about at all. 
My liver became hard like wood; my limbs 
were puffed up and filled with water. 

All the best — agreed that nothing 
could cure me, resolved to try Hop Bitters ; 
Ihave used seven bottles; the hardness has all 
gone from my} liver, the swelling from my 
limbs, and it has worked a miracle in my case; 
otherwise I would have been now in my grave. 
—J. W. Morey, Baffalo, Oct 1, 1881. 


POVERTY AND SUFFERING. 


““T was dragged down with debt, poverty 
and suffering for years, caused by a sick family 
and large bills for doctoring. 

I was completely discouraged, until one year 
ago, by the advice of my pastor, I commenced 
usiog Hop Bitters,and in one month we were 
all well, and none of us have seen a sick day 
since; and I want to say to all poor men, you 
can keep your families well a year with Ho 
Bitters for less than one doctor’s visit will 
cost. I know it.”’”—A WoRKINGMAN, 

None genuine without a bunch of green 


on the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous 
with “ Hop” or “ Hops”’ in their name. 


DIRECTORY. 


Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Oo) and 
Open to both sexes. Addross the 
PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 87.; 
A Boston. Practic~“ility a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth Hanover, N.H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 as 


‘LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAveRErTEsE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
ont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1,and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEpsTeER WELLS, Sec’y. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


CLABKE & Co., 22 Bond Street, New York, 
whose card appears in Toe Journ. of this 
week, publish a series of elementary text books, 
— Table Book, Word Primer, Word Books, 


Composition, Grammar, and Etymological 
Bianks,—that, for beauty of finish and general 
adaptation of matter, surpasses any blanks in 
the market. Teachers should correspond with 
Clarke & Co. and get their terms, which are 
marvelously low for the essentials for work in 
the graded and country schools of an element. 
ary character. 


ImPoRTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan, Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 


A man of ability and ex 
paying $1000. We wil 
position free of char 


CAT 


tered, Sample b 


WANTED, 
rience, for superintendency 
register applicants for this 


TEACHERS’ CO OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
495 38 Madison Street, 


KIND WORDS. 


Walter’s Lessons in Music, School Diary,| the Teacher! Us mined through 
Green’s Class Record, Note Books, Spelling, MI88 MILLA BAIRD, Albert Lea, Minn, 


ELY’s 
CREAM BALM 
Causes no Pain. 
Gives Helief at 
ence. ‘Therough 


Tree‘ment will 
Cure, Net a Li¢q- 
uid or Snuff. Ap- 
ply inte nostrils. 


Give ita Trial, 


50 cts. at Druggists. 
60 ots. by mail regis- 
mail, 10 cts. Send for circular. 


ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. ¥ 


for less hey the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


ALL wanting one of the best Microscopes 
made in the world, for a reasonable price, 
should send to Joseph Zentmeyer, the famous 
manufacturer of microscopes and microscopic 
apparatus, 147 South Fourth Street, Philadel- 
phia. His prices for approved instruments 
range from $38 to $1,000. Mr. Zentmeyer has 
no superior as a maker in the world. His in- 
struments are indorsed and used by profes- 
sional microscopists. See his card in Tar 
JOUBNAL of this week. 


On the first page of Taz JourRNAL this week 
will be found the striking advertisement of the 
Union Schcol Furniture Co., 180 Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, and at Battle Creek, Mich. 
This company manufacture the Automatic 
School Seat, — the most durable and popular 
echool furniture in the market; also, Dustleas 
Crayons, French Felt Erasers, Anatomical 
Charts, Valveless Air Pumps, and all other 
school supplies of the best quality at very low 
prices. Send for their illustrated catalogue and 
price list. 


CATABRBH CURED, 


A clorgyman, after suffering a number of years from 
that loathsome disease, Catarrh, after ing every 
known remedy witbout success, at last found a prescri 
tion which completely cured and saved him from death. 
Any sufferer from this dreadful disease, sending a self. 
addressed stam coves to Dr. J. A, Lawrence, 
199 Dean St sooklyn, New York, will receive the 
recipe free of charge. eow 


GP See our Club List, on page 338. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 


diana. For catalogues address 
493 Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. Yor Young Ladies. 
G For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Ecaare, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn 
6, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


NORMAL SOHROOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, eatad- 
Nshed for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
lng Hor and farther partionlara apply a the 
00. ae m 
@. H. QeRTLETT, 
ASSACHUSBTTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT Woromstex. For Both Sexes. 
or particulars, address 
458 E. H. Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Fra 


will begin examination 
on Wednesday, t. 8, 1884. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Semes B 


Mass. 


RIDGEWATER, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzn, A.M, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass, 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For Both exes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Boorr. 133 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, > 
course ears. 
y' of Eratuleboro, Vt. . 
for Circular or information, T. J. MorGax, Prin. 


WANTED. 
A college graduate, with a year’s experionce in teach- 
ing, to obtain a position as in public 


or private school, 
tf Address F. M. R., Box 338 Natick, Mass 


schools in good quiet order. 
credit cards, 50 large beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 large ele- 
l artistic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set 0c. 


WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 


KIDNEY DISEASES 
AND 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, oO 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney ple Uri- 
— Jaundice, Constipa- 

on, os, or aeumatism, Neuralgia, 

vous Disorders and all Female Com; _ 

(SOLID PROOF OF THIS. 

IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 

and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the organs 
and functions, thereby 


CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


of 
have 


3 
r 


can be sent by mail. 

WELIS, RIC. NW & Co., Bur’ vt. 
8 Send stamp for Diary Almanae for 1884, 

KIDNEY-WORTE 

Send for our Cata- 

logue of Books, em. 

bracing Dialogues, 

Speakers, Recita 

tions, Home Amusements, Dancing, Games, Letter- 

Writers Etiquette, Debating, &c. Address, 
DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 
488—1 18 Ann Street, New York. 


OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS 


Each set contains 150 


are the bert and chea 
system for conducting 


pretty chromo 


new designs brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 


merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance, 
address, visiting, christmas, new year, scripture and gift cards at 
5, 10, 15, 20 an 
not 
ber 
list, order 
Stam 
Co., 


25c per dozen. Large set samples 2c. If youdo 
care to order samples send any amount you wish; stating num- 
and kinds of cards wanted, and we will surely peach ee. Price 


taken. 
ABEEN. 


SILK BANNERS 


J. & R. LAMB, New Yors, 


59 Oarmine Street. 


id b il. 

ase Wal order. Five Ant 
Send for circular and price-list 
ECORATION of DAY 


A. 
for 
DAY SCHOOLS. 


When the word Estey or the word Organ 
is mentioned, they each suggest the other, 
so widely known and so popular are the in- 
struments and the makers. 

Five letters in each of the two words are 
reminders of enjoyment in multitudes of 
homes. Illustrated Catalogue mailed free 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
wr” MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. an 
184 Catalognes on application 


to all applicants. 


PREPARATORY. 


R.T, Common branches. 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
cal. Address Gorr. Rion, & SmitTH, Principals. 


Providence. 
English and Scientific and 


NTS 


invested in SOPER’S INSTAN. 


alr on either instrament at once. You re- 


quire no knowledge of music whatever. 
Address HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 
tf 178 Broadway, New York. 


@ See our Club-List, page 333. 


CE TANEOUS GUIDE to the Piano 
and ORGAN, will enable you to play a familiar 


Estey Organ Co., 
NEW ENG . 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos: 

601 Wasutneton St., Boston, Mass. 


Now Ready: 


HISTORY = TEACHERS. 


By Mary 


Price, 15 Cents. 
It contains an outline of historical study from the 


first to the eighth century, inclusive. 


The work of each century stands distinctly by itself. 


It is'a guide to the books and maps to be used by sta- 
dents and teachers. 


Address 
Thomas P. Simpson, Washing- NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
PATENTS! 16 Hawiey Bt., Boston, Mase, 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
EST TEACHERS, ana 


y and FOREIGN, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th 8t., N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureat. 


Transacted in every State and Territory. 
James W. Vincent, Prin. Vincent High School, 
Jonesboro, Texas, writes: “ Prof. F———. whom you 
recommended, entered into partnership with me on the 
first of this month, and [ am much pleased with him, 
He makes my faculty a full team.” 
For application-form and list of testimonials, address 
L. @. LANDIS, “Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi " ‘Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


eases for e department of instruction; recommends 
good parents. Call on or address 
Teac 
940 mx (1) 28 Union Square, New York. 


A Choice Collection 


of School Circulars, with judicious advice to parents 
and guardians. Professors, teachers, governesses, in 
every department of art and learning.recommended to 
colleges, schools, and families References to the fam- 
ilies of the Hon, Hamilton Fish, Ex-Secretary Evarts, 


Cyrus W. Field 
Miss H. HESSE, 
4871 36 W. 2ist Street, New York City. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 


supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 
lic and private schools of Central, Western, and South- 
ern Fta Teachers, send stamp for application-form, 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 
Teachers wisbing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, is a practical teacher, and has been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the pas- 
ten years, Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers, 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
238% Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN, 


Teachers desiring positions, and 
Superintendents or Committees 
wishing Teachers, will do well to 
address THe Boston TEACHERS’ 
AGEncy, 13 Tremont Pl., Boston, 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 
plication-form. 

TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


Central Educational Bureau, 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 

“IT must commend your Bureau for the genuine in- 
terest taken in your applicants. You bave given me 
more information of the vacancies sent than all the 
other Agencies together.’’ 

Send for “ Terms” and “ Mutual Plan.’’ 


D. F. DIMON 
484 tf 1613 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


Agents Wanted. 
The Great Literary Sensation of the Year 


“My Wife’s Fool 


HUSBAND.” ByAu Berkeley. Are- 
orf le book, An immense hit, EBverybedy is 
buying it. A laugh in every page. and under all a 
healthful lesson for every home. 4175 characteristic 
illustrations. geing like wilddre. 

t V ik For circulars and terms address 
Agen § ante AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO,, 
H: \iord, Cincinnat', or Boston. Mention this paper. 


TIMELY AND IMPORTANT FACT. 
PERMANENTLY VALUAGLE,. 

A bird’s-eye view of our Nationa! History, sho 
rise and decline of parties, popular and electoral vote 
every election; important facts relative to each Presi- 
dent and adwinistration to date ; giving Vice Prests., 
Cabinet Officers, Prest. of Senate, and 8 er of the 
House; Presidential Election laws; qualifications for 
voters in each State; revenne under existing tariff; ex 

nses of Government, including pensions, etc.; na- 

onal debt; foreign representation in this country and 
representatives in foreign countries; salaries; sketches 
of present candidates by ablest authors. Fully en- 
dorsed by leading men. A handsome 12mo vol., bound 
in stk cloth, containing 674 popes (well worth $2.00), 


Sent mail on receipt of 81.00. : 
BROS., Pubiishers, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wanted, Agents for the lives of BLAINE & LOGAN, 
_ J. Rameadell and Ben. Perley Poore. 600 pp., 34 - 
illustrations. The most authentic ‘edition pab- 
fished. Prospectus, 50 cents. Send at once. Also for 
Life of Wendell Phillips ‘jost published nent Lives of 


and America. Circulars free, 
Noted Women of Kurope and Ameri 


Bend six cents for » and 
receive free a costly goods 
which will belp all, of either sex, 

anything else in this 


to money right 
Fortunes await workers absolu 
a tely sure, 
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A TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 


By H E. ROSCOE, F.R.8., and C. SCHORLEMMER, F.RS., 
Professors of Chemistry in the Victoria University, Owens College, Manchester. Illustrated. 

Vols. I. and Il.—Inerganic Chemistry. Vol. ELEMENTS. Price, $5.00. Vol. 
Part 1—METALS. Price, $3.00. Vol. Il.—Part [I Price, $3.00. 
Organic Chemistry. Tat CHEMISTRY OF THE HYDROCARBONS AND THEIR DERIVATIVES. Vol. I1L.— 

Part I. Price, $500. Vol. Il. Price, $5.00. 
“Theanthers are cy dently bent on making their work the finest py treatise on modern chemistry in 
the English largu:ge,—an aim in which eae well seconded by their publishers, who spare neither pains 
nor iv g and otherwise setting forth the work of these distinguished chemists.”"— Lond, Atheneum, 
* Tk is d'fficn’! to praise too  ghiy the selection of materials and their arrangement, or the wealth of illustra- 
tions = hich exp ain end adern the text. Whatever tests of accuracy as to figures and facts we have been able to 
app'y bave been eati-fact rily met, while in clearness of t this third volame leaves nothing to be de- 


tired — Loncon teadrmy 


LIGESAL DIsCULNT TO SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


4 Book Showing How to Teach. 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE AND INSTRUCTION. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New York, for the use of every 
Teacher in the Public Schools under its control. 

This manual, handsomely bound in cloth in two 12mo volumes,— one for Pri and one for Grammar 
Grades,—is a thoroughly practical work, contai the most approved method of teac ¢ in the 
Course of Study for the public schools of New York City. It contains a greater fund of valuable information, 
practically arranged, in relation to the teacher’s work than is to be found in any book similar in character or 
educational in purpose. Based u the advanced and tested theories of the best educational authorities of the 


, this book is a guide or an to teachers here. equal 
J. 8. BABOOCK, Publisher, 55 CepaR STREET, New YORK 


PRIMARY MANUAL, + « $1.00 | Beth books sent te one address on receipt 
GRAMMAR e« of $3.00. 

Ihave carefully examined the Teachers’ Manual of Instruction for both Primary and Grammar Grades, and 
think {t an able and practical work, which will be found an invaluable assistant to all teachers, and particularly 
to those inning the profession of teaching. I can oro, recommend it to my fellow-teachers through- 
out the United . THOS. HUNTER, Prest. Normal Coliege, New York City. 

New York, July 24, 1884, 487 


New York. 


AMERICAN S0HOOL BOOK 00., 


LOUIS, MO, 
introd, Prices. 
NEW WEVYTAL ARITHMETIC 


PUBLISH 


SEYMOUR’ 
SEYMOUN’S NEW BOOK-AKRPING.. .65 
NEW MATHOP ENGLISH ANILYSIS.. .50 : 
@RAVES'S NEW Dib SPELLING 15 Rolfe s Shakesp eare. 
HOLT2’s FIRST LESSONS IN PATSICS (Kev. ed.) “50 NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 
ee” Catalogues sent on application. 491 az 
sing)y or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 
pooper covers; for introduction in schools, 42 and 
Barnes’ Now Readers. FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
Barner New Arithmotics Higher Hothematics. j elegant library style, sold only 
Barres’ Po aler Drawing Series. 
by Course. For new illustrated circular, address 
Send for Catal 8. 
A. BARNES & ©O., Publishers. ©. Agt. for How Bug., 
STUDENT’S EDITION 
J. H. BUTLER, STANDARD POETRY 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, . 
THE LIN ARITMMETIOCS, 
THE FRANKEN A SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE; the text 
J 
WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 
TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS; the first 
BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 5 
00., as complete Variorum ”’ edition 
ing The Lady of Shalott, The Miller’s Daughter* 
Ocnone, The P. of Art, Dream of Fair Wo- 
HENY HOLT & CO., E. STEIGER & CO., GEORGE Hall, The Two Voices, The Brook, 
R. LOCK WOOD, New York ; HACHETTE & 00.8| Ode, etc. 
Price of each volume, in cloth, 75 cents; to teachers 
Large stock of IMPORTED BOOKS in the Foreign | 84 school cfficers, for 
a Bend for Catalogue. For circulars, terms of introduction, etc., address 
es Foreign and Domestic Books and Periodicals, 
az 144 Tremont S., Bost 
JOHNSON’S 
New Copper Plate Maps, 


WALL'S OUTLINES OF ENGLIO .70 
I. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 
AKING THE LEAD. 
volumes 
Barnes’ Brief Histo cloth, gilt tops, $90.00; balf-calf, $60.00. 
le’s 14 Weeks in the 7 vols.; &c., &c. 
CARRING'TON, Agt. for Ne land, 493 1 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
OF With Notes by A.M., and many 
SCUDDER's U. s. HISTOR correctly printed for the first time in fifty years. 
SELECT POEMS OF TENNYSON ; inciad- 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, alace 
men, Morte d@’Arthur, The Talking Yak, Locksie 
AGENCY FOR y 
London Publications ; Tavonnirz’s English Authors. 
» cloth, 45 cents. 
~ i 
Books and J. R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers., PUBLISHERS, 

MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. Of each State and Territory. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books, PHILADELPHIA. COLORED IN TOWNSHIPS, 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield 8t. Late Foreign Maps also, 
guage BOSTON. FOR USE IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE.’ 
BERARO’S Wow U. 8. History.| +6 astor Place Sent on receipt of price, BS cts. 

ROYSE'S American Literature, A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
Young Cheatet 153 Wabash Ave. 11 Great Jones Sr., New York. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


487—-2z 

Can Goubty thelr 
CHARLES of the two follow- 

wa “2 i H 
pth! The Pioneer History of America. 
PARKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY (ist Lessons), § .50| Royal Octavo. 1032 pages. 100 Magnificent I!lustrations. 
PARKER'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ‘Plympton), 1.50) People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 
SNELI/S OLMASTFD'S SCHOOL ASTRONOMY, 1.00} Imperial Octavo. 1234 pages. 400 Elegant Engravings. 
SNELL’S OLMSTED’S SCHOOL ASTRON., New ed., 200) For Terms, Descriptive Circulars, and Particulars, address 
KIMBALL’S OLM\TED'S COLLEGE PHILOSOPHY, 3.12|2°%ES & Cincinnatl, Chicago, St: Louis. 


OLARE & MAYMARD, 14 Broseway, and Ils Koy 


PUBLIC“ NEW YORK. 
A DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 


And-reon’s and Beaders; 
600 CURIOUS QUERIES & ANSWERS. 


Rcighton’s Ulsiery of Rome; 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Beautifully Bound in Cloth. 300 pp., 12mo, $1.00 
Address, N. PUBLISHING CoO., 


aud Meilegg’« traded Vescous in 
lish and Migher in English; 
Phrysietegy und Ei ygtene. 
4. D. WiLLIAMB, Agt., H. L. SMITH 
28? Wabash 111 Dorcashtre St,, Boston. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


4 copy of any of Dr. Sauveur's Works will be sent to teachers by the author, on 
receipt o/ haif the retail price. 

Schools can obtain from Dr. Sauveur his new volume, GRAMMAIRE PRAN- 
CAISE POUR LES ANGLAIS, at the introduction eee of 80 cents, and the COR- 
RIGE DES BXERCICES de la GRAMMAIRE CAISE, at 25 cts. The books 
are sent C. © D unless otherwise agreed upon. 


Address Dr. L, SAUVEUR, Green Street, Germantown, Pa, 


French Course 
16 Hawley Roston. 


MAOMILLAN & 00.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO - BOOKS : 
HMiuxiey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 1.10 
BRescee’s Lessens in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jeveon’s Elementary msin Legic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Kiem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronemy, 1.35 

Bdwoationa! 


Catalogue sent free on 
15422 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


eos, ANTHEM BOOKS, 


Ww. O. 
quality, and not difficult. $1 00, or $9.00 per doz, 


ABBEY. them Rook. of good 
not difficult, $1.25, or $12.00 per doz. 
ins’ em . O. PERKIN 
P rkins’ Anthe: a B col sold 
largely for years. $1.50, or $13.50 per doz. 
88 An- 


W. O. PERKINS. 
Anthem, a and Pr ey of fine quality, and 


hers of 
RANG’S NATURAL HISTORY ES, Emerson's Book o ems. > 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. BON, of 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF $1.35, or $12.00 per doz. 
Goren School Board, ipleces the character. aten- 
or 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
ea For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMP ART, 
899 tf 7 Park . 


Street, BOS 
42 Bleeker 8t. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 


E ROYAL 8¢ 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


ressler’s Sacred Selec ons, The largest 
Dres ers Secred. otions 352 large pages. 
$1.50, or $13.50 per doz, 


J.M. Cuapwick. Rich and 
Gem leaner, | or $9.00 per doz. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO, Boston. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New York, 
For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES, 


Send for Catalogues. 887tf | GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, Sc. 
SONS 
PORTER & CoaTes, G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
lish ILADELPHIA. 
Students. 
The Normal Readers. vols. ana 81-95 
14 & 16 |Buckwalter’s Spellers. Putnow Atiacee 


Dunglison’s Physiology. 

Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 

ABW YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive aker. 

Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 

Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 

109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 

Raub’s Language Series. 

Wabash Ave., '(Gummere’s 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 

CHICAGO. (Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, 8e | rie and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and onometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


HOW ofthe tind in the 
TO 


SAVE 
MONEY. 


School Room Wall Maps 


ers 
ry & every kind at wholesale rates. 
A line of 

GLOBES always on hand. Price list on 
application. 


hool 
A HENRY D.NO & CO. 
18% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO,, 


dvanced Sertes (18 vols.), 1.285 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 


Godwin’ Biograph new ed. 
Brackett’s olor ome and Bo 1.268 


Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 
Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Iretand’s Pocket Classical 
Klemm/’s Poesie fur Haus und 1.4865 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetios, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s 1.76 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English 
Ohadbourne’s Natural 56 
Le Duo’s to Draw. us. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 
Fall mailed on 
ous specimen pages, application 
THE 


Teacher’s Manual. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Containing a Treatise upon the Disci- 
pline of the School, and other Pa- 
pers upon the Teacher's Qual- 
ification and Work. 


4 New and Enlarged Edition of this valuable work 
has just been issued. 

In this book the author has presented the results of 
thirty-five years of successful experience in the schoo!- 
room. It will be found a work of special value to 
young teachers, and will be read with interest by all. 


Price, $1.00. Bent by mail on receipt of price. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


A NEW TEXT-BOOK ON PHYSICS: 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Elementary Text-Book on Physics. 


By Prof. Wm. A. ANTHONY, of Cornell Univ., and 
Prof. Cyrus F. BRAOKETT, of the Coll. of N. J. 


Part I. MECHANICS --- HEAT. 
12mo, cloth........$1.50. 

“We have undertaken the task because we have 
been unable to find among existing text-books any one 
suited to our needs.’’........ “ We have endeavored to 
be concise and exact, and to present the matter in the 
simplest form that a rigid treatment would admit of.” 
seeseceee’ We have made free use of all accessible 
sources of information.”’— Preface 


418 15 Bremd@eld Rastan- 


Part II., which will complete the work is in 
and will be issued as soon possible. ‘ 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Murdoch’s Analytic Elocution, 
Eclectic Complete Book-keeping,® . . 
Norton’s Chemistry—Complete,® ... 


(1) NOW READY. Analytic Elecution, by 
the well-known veteran Actor, Reader, and Instractor 
in Elocution, James E, Murgpoon, author of A Plea 
for Spoken Language. A complete and practical expo- 
sition of the only true and scientific method of devel- 
oping the speaking voice. Fully illustrated by numer. 
ous extracts from the best sources, to which are added 
seventy pages of selected readings. 12mo, cloth, half 
roan, 504 pages. 


Introduction Price. 
$1.00 
.50 
1,10 


(2) NOW READY. Eclectic Complete Book- 
keeping. By InA The cheapest and 
most practical work yet offered on this subject. Its 
methods have been tested by 25 years experience. 
Double Entry is clearly elucidated. Many new and 
valuable special forms suggested. 156 pages, half roan. 
Key and Blanks also nearly ready. 

(3) NOW READY. New Edition of Nerton’s Ele- 
ments of Chemistry, completed by the addition of 
chapters on Organic Chemistry. Half roan, 604 pp. 12mo. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 


C. P. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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